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HENRY MARIE BRACKENRIDGE, DIPLOMAT 


By N. ANpREw N. CLEVEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


ENRY MARIE BRACKENRIDGE began at an early age 

to acquire knowledge of, and to understand foreign peoples. 
He was, accordingly, in an advantageous position when his services 
were needed. Few men have been so well prepared for a diplo- 
matic position. It must be admitted in all candor and sincerity 
that we have not been adequately prepared, either as a people or a 
government, to understand the larger significance of properly 
trained diplomats. Few of our diplomats have been career men. 
This has been more especially true of our diplomats to the coun- 
tries of Latin America. Most of them have been given their 
appointments because of services rendered a political party or a 
political boss. Some of our choicest diplomatic appointments have 
come as a plum for such services and have come to men utterly 
unprepared for such services. 

Brackenridge began to study foreign peoples while still a young 
boy. At the early age of five an elderly, distant relative taught 
him German. This pleased his distinguished father greatly, for 
he believed that “a man doubles himself by learning another 
language.” At the age of seven he was sent to Sainte Geneviéve 
to learn the French language. He was placed with the family of 
Beauvais. His intellectual faculties were intelligently nurtured in 
this idyllic French village. And what a likable family the Beauvais 
must have been! Painted by him many years later, in his 
Recollections of Persons and Places in the West, these people 
stand out in pleasing outlines. The good Madame Beauvais was 
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truly a motherly soul. Deeply pious, her tender conscience was 
wrung by the thought of taking into the bosom of her family this 
young heretic from Pittsburgh. But the qualms of soul were not 
for long. The beneficent village priest, Pére St. Pierre, saw to that. 
He changed the heretic into a son of the Church by the gentle 
process of baptism, the Beauvais acting as sponsors. Henri, 
as he was called, was henceforth treated as a full-fledged member 
of the family. He responded to the ministrations of these people 
with alacrity. He took to French so easily that at the end of six 
months he had almost completely forgotten his native tongue. 
When he emerged, nearly three years later, into the phlegmatic 
Anglo-American world, he had great difficulty with the English 
language. In the village school he had done so well in French 
that he carried off the prize for the best reading in French. As 
for progress in religion, he was chosen by Pére St. Pierre as an 
altar boy, no mean honor that for an erstwhile Pittsburgh heretic. 
In short, Henri learned much of the way of life from these gentle 
Arcadian folk of Sainte Geneviéve: those amenities of life for 
which the Latins are so justly famous. Henri was a very apt 
fledgling, easily moulded by the great and powerful Roman Catholic 
Church and by an even greater and more powerful national 
tradition.* 

Some years later Henri was to learn the ways of another great 
Latin people, the Spanish. On his way back to Pittsburgh he met 
the inscrutible James Wilkinson. He was greatly impressed with 
Wilkinson and his great lady. A few years later he met Aaron 
Burr and the Blennerhassetts, and still later, the charming Madame 
Jerome Bonaparte, the former Miss Elizabeth Patterson, the belle 
of Baltimore, and the founder of the celebrated Bonaparte family 
of the United States. These several personalities, so active in 


*Henry Marie Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the 
West (Pittsburgh, 1868). Few men have been more grateful for the care 
given him by the Beauvais family, declaring “more affectionate, careful, 
and anxious parents I could not have had. . .. Madame Beauvais caused me 
every night to kneel by her side, and to say my pater noster and credo, and 
then whispered those gentle admonitions which sink deep into the heart. 
... L owed them much for the care they had taken of my person, and still 
more for the pains with which they preserved the health and purity of my 
mind. ... I was taught to reverence my parents, to respect the aged, to be 
polite to my equals, and to speak the truth to every one. I was taught to 
restrain my temper, to practice self-denial, to be compassionate to man and 
beast, to receive without murmur or complaint what was provided for me, 
and to be thankful to God for every blessing.” Jbid., p. 24. 
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certain phases of Spanish-American frontier life, had a powerful 
influence upon young Brackenridge.* He did not become vitally 
interested in the Spaniards, however, until his return to Louisiana 
in 1811. He learned to know the Spanish mentality, the Spanish 
language, Spanish literature, law, and government, and Spanish 
manners and customs, from Sefiores Lopez and Lisa. He became 
greatly impressed with Spanish institutions as well as the Spanish 
people themselves. Ife admits that he, in common with his coun- 
trymen, had acquived much prejudice against everything Spanish, 
and that he had te change his views of them upon a more intelligent 
acquaintance.® 

The revoiutionary movements, which began in Charcas, now 
Sucre, Bolivia, on May 25, 1809, in favor of emancipation from 
the rule of Spain, had spread throughout most of Spanish America. 
The movement took more than fifteen years to materialize fully, 
but by 1817, when our narrative really begins, the movement had 
been fairly successful in Argentina, Chile, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay. Only a small number of people, outside 
of government circles, took any interest in it. Our government 
was busy keeping old Spain from shutting us off completely from 
the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico. Our government was, in 
fact, negotiating for the purchase of the Floridas. For this 
reason we thought it necessary to pursue a policy of the strictest 
neutrality. We continued this policy until the Floridas were 
acquired, or up until 1821. There were men in and out of the 
United States Congress, however, who were interested in these 
revolutionary movements. One of the ablest of these was, of 
course, Henry Clay of Kentucky.* His efforts in behalf of this 
movement are too well known to need explanation here; but it 
should be held in mind that the efforts of Clay to bring about a 
recognition of the independence of those countries in Spanish 
America which already established de facto governments caused 


*Hugh Henry Brackenridge and Henry Marie Brackenridge found in 
Burr something more than companionship, but there is no proof that they 
were interested in treasonable acts; they were greatly interested in the 
emancipation of New Spain from Old Spain. Jbid., p. 41. 

*Henry Marie Brackenridge, Voyage to South America. Performed by 
Order of the American Government, in the Years 1817 and 1818, in tha 
Frigate “Congress,” I (Baltimore, 1819), ix. 

“C. Colton, Works of Henry Clay, VI (New York, 1904), 137-178. Clay 
made one of the greatest speeches he ever made in Congress on March 28, 
1818, in favor of recognizing the independence of these countries. 
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the Monroe Administration to make an effort to secure more 
adequate information about the true condition in these countries. 
Monroe decided to send a special mission to South America to get 
such information. In July 1817 he appointed Caesar A. Rodney 
and John Graham, and in November Theodorick Bland, as com- 
missioners for this task. In the opinion of the President the man 
best fitted to be secretary of the mission was Henry Marie Brack- 
enridge. Richard Rush, Secretary of State ad interim, formally 
notified Brackenridge of his appointment to the post on July 17, 
1817. On July 28, 1817, he accepted the appointment and 
explained that he did so with the more satisfaction because he had 
given the whole subject of the revolutionary movements a great 
deal of study for the last several years.® 


Rush drew up the instructions for the mission on July 18, 1817. 
The mission was expected to be gone from the United States for 
seven or eight months. The three commissioners were to receive 
a salary of $6,000.00 each and their expenses. The secretary was 
to receive a salary of $2,000.00 and expenses. But none of them 
had diplomatic rank. They were to secure information about the 
new governments, the extent and organization of the military 
forces of both groups of belligerents, the names and character of 
the leaders of both groups, the principal articles of commerce, the 
principal ports and harbors, the prospect of success for the Patriot 
cause, and on conditions in Spanish northern South America.® 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, wrote to “Caesar A. 
Rodney, John Graham, and Theodorick Bland, Special Commission- 
ers of the United States to South America” on November 21, 1817, 
explaining the purpose of the mission.” The mission, however, did 
not leave the United States until early in December 1817. Brack- 
enridge used the interval to very good advantage. He issued 
a pamphlet of more than fifty-two pages. It was in the form of 
a letter, phrased in this form: South America: A Letter on the 
Present State of that Country, to James Monroe, President of 


5 MS. Dispatches to United States Consuls, II, 34. Also W. R. Manning, 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States Concerning the Independ- 
ence of Latin-American Nations, I (New York, 1925, 3 vols), 42-45. 

®*W. R. Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, etc., I, 47-49. Also The 
Weekly Register (H. Niles, Editor), XIV, 99. 

™The Weekly Register (H. Niles, Editor), XIV, 99. J. Q. Adams to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives on March 2, 1818. 
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the United States. By an American.® He displayed an intimate 
acquaintance with his subject that has been delight of all friends of 
these countries. Eighteen million other Americans were struggling 
to be free. And they were justified in so doing because they were 
merely trying to regain an opportunity of demonstrating to the 
world the genius of the Spanish people. Liberty and democracy 
were not dead among these people—not even in old Spain. But 
they were the slaves of a tyranny that had deprived them of their 
heritage, almost of themselves. These Spanish Americans had 
been occupying a vast empire that possessed much of the wealth 
of the world. When they had emancipated themselves they would 
be able to take their rightful place among the free and great nations 
of the world. But he found more in them than that. He found 
that they had “a common American continental interest, in oppo- 
sition to the European interest.” The United States of America 
should, accordingly, help them achieve that independence in order 
that this common continental interest might make the Americas 
the leader of the world. In other words, the interest of the United 
States lay in cooperating with these new states. There are not 
wanting those who claim that Henry Marie Brackenridge was the 
originator of the Monroe Doctrine. We need not go that far, 
but we should have in mind the fact that Brackenridge did help to 
crystallize the ideas of that famous pronouncement of six years 
later. 

The mission traveled to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil via the Canary 
Islands, and arrived there early in January, 1818. A little more 
than a week was spent in the city, and the mission proceeded on 
to Montevideo. A like period of time was spent in that city, 
after which the mission crossed over to Buenos Aires. Before 
leaving the latter place, Judge Bland decided to go to Chile, in 
accordance with the instructions of Adams and Monroe. The 
other members of the mission returned to the United States, 
spending some little time at Caracas, Venezuela, and its immediate 
surroundings, making investigations on the conditions in that 
region. The mission had been absent from the United States 
about eight months. Much of the time had been spent on the 
water, affording but little time for investigational work for which 


Sad Marie Brackenridge, South America: A Letter to James Monroe, 
Pp. o-7. 
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the mission had been created. But no doubt much of value was 
accomplished. For one thing, the members of the mission came 
to the conclusion, from what they saw and heard, that Spain 
could not, single handed and alone, reduce the colonies to their 
formal relations to her. The members of the mission, however, 
were not convinced that the newly created governments contained 
the necessary elements for continued success. They were inex- 
perienced in the art of self-government and could hardly be 
expected to maintain a stable government. The three commis- 
sioners each made a separate written report to the President.® 
The secretary did not make a report, as far as this writer has been 
able to discover. A report from him was perhaps not necessary. 
There is no space for a digest of these several reports, nor is one 
necessary. The article is concerned with the activities of Brack- 
enridge primarily, and not with the activities of the commissioners 
except in so far as they concern him. 

The friends of Brackenridge urged him to write a detailed 
account of the voyage. This was one of the results of the severe 
criticism which was made against the mission and its failure in 
this enterprise. Clay was one of the severest critics. He declared, 
in a letter to Brackenridge, August 4, 1818, that he had not 
expected much from a mission which had conducted itself as the 
mission was known to have conducted itself. There had been 
keen, personal rivalries with the baneful results of such rivalries, 
and Brackenridge had not had a very pleasant time from that 
angle. Hence Clay urged him to write such an account, declaring: 
“My opinion has constantly been that we were to look to you for 
any interesting collection of facts that might be made... .”° 
The result was the two-volumed work Voyage to South America, 
published in 1819. This work and the Letter to Monroe, referred 
to above, were enthusiastically received by the liberals of Europe 
as well as in the Americas, and gave the author a coveted place 
among the liberal writers of the age. It was not strange that this 


® Rodney’s report is given in Henry Marie Brackenridge, Voyage to South 
America, I, 315-340; and in W. R. Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, 
etc., I, 495-515. Graham’s report in Henry Marie Brackenridge, Voyage to 
South America, I, 340-351; and in W. R. Manning, Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence, etc., I, 486-494. Bland’s report is in W. R. Manning, Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence, etc., II, 946-1005. 

* A photostat of the original is in the possession of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania in the Brackenridge Papers. 
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honor came to him. The work is very well done; and has been 
far too little known among his own countrymen. He knew his 
subject, and he gave to the narrative that style, in the form of a 
flowery, oratorical form, with the distinct Latin flavor throughout, 
that secured the attention of liberals everywhere. In addition, it 
was couched in the thought and phraseology of the times.** The 
Voyage to South America presents a large body of facts about the 
whole of South America. While less information is given about 
Brazil, the information concerning that country is also of much 
value. Rio de Janeiro was still the seat of the capital of the 
Portuguese dominions, and there was no real evidence of a break 
between Portugal and Brazil, as far as Brackenridge was aware. 

Brackenridge gave a great deal of detailed information about 
Spanish America and Spain. He gave information and drew 
conclusions which are, judged by the canons of present-day his- 
torical scholarship, unusually sound. His exposé of the principles 
underlying the revolutionary movement is in keeping with the 
opinions of our own times. The main one was that the leaders 
were working on the assumption that they were acting within their 
constitutional rights, holding to the view that the Spanish Ameri- 
cans were no longer subject to old Spain, but were full-fledged 
members of the Spanish monarchy in their own rights, and that 
when the monarch ceased to rule Spain he also ceased to rule 
them. They had thus become possessed of full sovereign powers 
with the right to establish such governments as they themselves 
should determine, and even without consulting the wishes of the 
mother country. In this connection, Brackenridge very wisely 
called attention to the salient features of the Spanish political insti- 
tutions, the great democratic tradition of the Spanish people, the 
role of the municipalities as nurseries of this democratic spirit, the 
training of the leaders in political theory, the attention paid to the 
modernization of industry and commerce, the desire to modernize 
the educational system, and the subordination of the Church to 
the State in keeping with the ideas of the nineteenth century on 
that head. He was too well-versed in the history of the Spanish 
people, however, to ignore the great failing of the Spaniards, in 
the new world as well as in the old, in matters of political govern- 

% The second edition was dedicated to Sir James Mackintosh and pub- 


lished in London in 1820. The appearance of this edition, with its appropriate 
dedication, enhanced the author’s reputation as a scholar. 
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ment, namely, their love of personalism rather than their love for 
law, peace, and order. He found, of course, that the leaders of 
Spanish America were well aware of this weakness, this defect in 
their character, and that they were determined to place a consti- 
tutional check on this rampant personalismo, this raw, crude 
caudillaje, which promised to wreck the best of political insti- 
tutions.1* It was to be expected that Brackenridge should be 
severely criticized for his views on a subject of such controversial 
nature. He was accused of a want of veracity, of partisanship, 
and of drunkenness. But these accusations were those that one 
might expect in the heat of a political controversy, and did not 
do Brackenridge much damage."* 


Henry Marie Brackenridge, Voyage to South America, I, 17. The two 
volumes are so packed with information that it is difficult to select anything 
from them to illustrate Brackenridge’s grasp of his subject. Besides there 
is no space for them in this paper. These may give an idea of the manner 
in which he treats his subject: 

“No nation was ever possessed of an empire so vast as that of Spain in 
America. South America alone is probably equal in importance to the rest 
of the inhabitable globe. . .. 

“The European Spaniards, though comparatively small in numbers, were 
a thousand times more important than the English in the United States, 
previous to our revolutionary war. They held all the principal colonial 
offices, ecclesiastical, military, and civil. Nearly all the active capital of 
the country was in their hands, as they carried on its trade and commerce. 

. It was the policy of the Spanish government, to distribute in the differ- 
ent governments of America, a class of people distinct in feeling, interest and 
character from the native inhabitants, and besides attached to old Spain. 

. Spain had... nearly three hundred thousand men distributed through- 
out her possessions in America, devoted to her cause, having experience, 
activity and intelligence, possessing the reins of power. Great Britain had 
- such auxiliary like this to support her, in her conflict with the United 
tates....” 

*Dr. William T. Reed, a fellow passenger with Brackenridge on the 
voyage to South America, wrote to him on March 17, 1820. He made 
light of all the charges. The charges of want of veracity and of partisan- 
ship could be dismissed, he thought, as part of a political controversy. On 
the charge of drunkenness he wrote: “I was for six months with you on 
shipboard; had you been a sot I must have known it; during that period I 
never saw you intoxicated. But I know the sole ground on which your 
adversaries rely in support of this charge. Sandy indeed is the foundation 
on which they have builded it. During the evening of that day, on which 
the dispatch, announcing the victory of Maipu, was received at Buenos 
Ayres, her most respectable citizens flocked to the house of the Commis- 
sioners to pay their respects. Group succeeded group until a late hour. All 
were received with the courtesy befitting the representatives of our govern- 
ment. Those visitants hailed us as brethren—embraced us—called upon us 
to join in toasting our country—constitution—San Martin the Washington 
of the South—Had any man attached to the mission declined a single toast 
proposed on that joyous occasion by these warm-hearted South Americans 
he would have proved himself not only a phlegmatic being but a sorry 
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The other diplomatic mission held by Brackenridge was that of 
commissioner on the Mexican Claims Commission. Tyler 
appointed him to that position on August 23, 1841, after Judge 
Cowan had resigned from that body. With his colleague Marcy, 
Brackenridge prepared and signed the final report of the com- 
mission on April 11, 1842..%* Again it may be observed that this 
appointment came to Brackenridge because of his peculiar fitness 
for the position. His long service as United States district judge 
in Louisiana, plus the other experiences which have been briefly 
dealt with in this article, made him the logical man for the place. 
The work of the Mexican Claims Commission calls for no further 
observations here, other than that although the duties of the 
position were of a rather trying character, and peculiarly judicial 
in nature, Brackenridge performed the work in a spirit of judicial 
impartiality for which he was so justly noted. 

Brackenridge never held, technically speaking, any diplomatic 
post of the first rank. He was never ambassador, minister, coun- 
selor, chargé d’ affaires, nor even a secretary of an embassy or a 
legation. He merely held a position of secretary to a mission and 
a commissionership in a commission. Yet, the writer considers 
Brackenridge a diplomat of the very first rank, a diplomat, if the 
reader pleases, of good will, a diplomat of understanding and 
appreciation. The peculiar need in the early days of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century for friendly codperation is only 


diplomat. You need not, surely, blush at having infringed on that evening 
one of the laws of temperance, which even ascetics would think, on such an 
occasion, more honored in the breach than in the observance.” This was 
taken from a photostat copy of the original in the Brackenridge Papers in 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. This collection, ex- 


plained in a previous note, contains a number of very interesting letters to 
Brackenridge. 


oe = a letter to a friend from Washington, Brackenridge wrote, December 
, 1841: 

“I have been on the point of writing to you every day but one thing 
or another prevented me. In fact my whole time is taken up with the 
claims. We meet in the forenoon, sit for some hours and then go home 
to examine papers and write opinions until we meet again. The com- 
mission ends on the 26th of February, and it is very doubtful if it will 
be continued any longer. I must therefore make my arrangements to go 
home about the usual time, in April. Continued, or not, I will go home 
in the spring. 

“We are all here together, and are quite comfortable in a good boarding’ 
house. Morgan goes to school, and we are all quite well. Our expenses 
take about half of my salary, which will enable me to save something. . . .” 

Photostat of original in the Brackenridge Papers, as above noted. 
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matched by the dire need of the present time for a like apprecia- 
tion and consideration and codperation. This article may fittingly 
close with the following excerpts from an address made by Brack- 
enridge on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of the United States of America, July 4, 1826: 






























Eighteen millions of people, spread over the territory 
of six great republics, each almost equal to ours in extent, 
have declared and maintained their independence. . . . 

Mexicans, Columbians, Peruvians, Chilians, United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata, we look to you with anxious 
hope to see the triumphs of republican principles in the 
new world. Let me conjure you to disappoint the pre- 
diction of your enemies, who declare you to be unfit for 
self-government, and who wish to see you broken up into 
petty States, affording a hundred theaters for civil wars, 
the nurseries for civil despots. Let us hope that, having 
won your independence, you will achieve the still more 
noble conquest of yourselves, through mutual conciliation 
and concession, so that war may become the least hon- 
orable road to honors and distinction. To my countrymen 
I will say, indulge not in narrow feelings of jealousy or 
unkindness toward the new-born republics of the south. 
Neither Washington nor Franklin ever encouraged a 
narrow, selfish policy. Their great and enlightened 
minds, instead of viewing the neighboring American 
States as foreign to us as the monarchies of Europe, 
would have regarded them as our natural allies. They 
would proclaim that the spell of European colonization 
on the continent of America was broken, and that the 
attempt to set a hostile foot on its shores would strike 
a nerve that would vibrate from St. Croix to La Plata.*® 


% Henry Marie Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the 
West, p. 321. 

















ABRAHAM LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG, 
NOVEMBER 18 and 19, 1863 


By Rosert ForRTENBAUGH 
Gettysburg College 


N November of 1863 a young man just turned nineteen years 

of age stood with the throng gathered to participate in the 
“exercises for the consecration” of the Soldiers’ National Cemetery 
at Gettysburg. He was an observant young man with the promise 
of scholarship already in evidence. In 1862 he had been graduated 
from the local college of which his father was an honored pro- 
fessor. He began the study of theology and entered into the 
service of the Christian Commission, but was home on leave in 
November as he had also been in the terrible July days when 
General Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania was halted before his very 
eyes. After a long and busy life of service in the educational work 
of the Lutheran Church, he wrote his recollections, constantly 
refreshed and verified by study, of the days of 63 in Gettysburg. 
In this book of recollections and interpretation entitled Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg World-Message,’ the Rev. Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs 
begins his preface with these significant words, “Gettysburg will 
live in history because of its association with Lincoln even more 
than as the scene of the decisive battle of the Civil War.” This is 
the point of view offered in this brief presentation seventy-five 
years after Abraham Lincoln’s single and brief visit to Gettysburg. 
Although single and brief, it was enough inseparably to join 
together the names of Lincoln and Gettysburg. Seventy-five years 
after, no one thinks of Gettysburg without thinking of Lincoln, 
and when thinking of Lincoln that which most commands attention 
and first comes to mind is some phrase or sentence from his 
Gettysburg Address. 

The destructive and decisive battles of July 1, 2, and 3 had 
left the little community of Gettysburg a place of horror. As 


wan by The United Lutheran Publication House (Philadelphia, 
he 
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soon as action finally ceased, the work of caring for the wounded 
was more efficiently organized and the burial of the dead was 
begun. However, the more than 20,000 wounded and sick required 
so great attention, with every available building devoted to their 
care, in addition to general and corps hospitals under canvas, that 
completion of the burial of the dead was necessarily delayed. 
Nearly 6,000 men had been killed in action and every day hundreds 
more died of their wounds and of disease. The soldiers of both 
armies had begun the work of interment of their comrades in 
hastily prepared graves, but the scene of action had often shifted 
and portions of the field had come within other and hostile lines so 
that many were left uncared for, especially as the Confederate 
army began its retreat on July 4th. To add to the seriousness of 
the situation, in the heat and humidity of July days in southern 
Pennsylvania, were the hundreds of carcasses of horses, many of 
which remained unburied or unburned for weeks. When both 
armies had withdrawn, the responsibility for protecting the health 
and the sensibilities of the people of the community devolved 
largely upon the local authorities. Under the circumstances and 
in the face of all conditions it was an appalling situation. Even 
where the dead had been buried it had been done superficially in 
many cases and heavy rains had often washed away the layer of 
hastily thrown earth which covered the bodies. Many graves were 
left unmarked and some of these had been opened by persons 
seeking to identify missing loved ones and then were left in con- 
fusion. It was imperative that some well-organized and generously 
supported plan for the permanent interment of at least the Union 
dead should be made. 

Governor Andrew G. Curtin in his annual message to the 
Legislature on January 7, 1864, explained the purpose and scope 
of the plan that was developed as follows: 


After the battle of Gettysburg, in which loyal volun- 
teers from eighteen States, including Pennsylvania, were 
engaged, it appeared to me proper that all those States 
should unite in establishing a cemetery on the spot, in 
which their soldiers who had fallen in that conflict, should 
be honorably interred. I accordingly appointed David 
Wills, Esq, of Gettysburg, my agent, and through him, a 
site was purchased at a cost of $2,475.87, and the convey- 
ances made to the Commonwealth. On communicating 
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with the authorities of the other States, they all readily 
agreed to become parties to the arrangement, and on the 
19th day of November last, the cemetery was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies in the presence of the 
President of the United States, the Governors of the 
States concerned, and other high officers, State and 
National. ... 

It is just to say that Mr. Wills has discharged his deli- 
cate and important duties with fidelity and to my entire 
satisfaction. 


How Mr. Wills came to be appointed to this important position? 
is described on page 62 of Report of the Select Committee Relative 
to the Soldiers’ National Cemetery thus: 


A few days after the terrific battle of Gettysburg, His 
Excellency, A. G. Curtin, Governor of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, hastening to the relief of the sick and wounded 
soldiers, visited the battle field, and the numerous hos- 
pitals in and around Gettysburg, for the purpose of 
perfecting the arrangements for alleviating the sufferings 
and ministering to the wants of the wounded and dying. 
His official duties soon requiring his return to Harris- 
burg, he authorized and appointed DAVID WILLS, 
Esq., of Gettysburg, to act as his special agent in the 
matter. 

[Then follows a description of the appalling conditions 
noted. ] 

And this, too, on Pennsylvania soil! Humanity shud- 
dered at the sight, and called aloud for a remedy. The 
idea, accordingly, suggested itself of taking measures to 
gather these remains together and bury them decently and 
in order in a cemetery. Mr. Wills submitted the propo- 
sition and plan for this purpose by letter, July 24th, 1863, 
to His Excellency, Governor Curtin; and the Governor, 
with that profound sympathy, and that care and anxiety 
for the soldier which have always characterized him, 


_ "The Alumni Record of Gettysburg College, 1832-1932, gives the follow- 
ing sketch of David Wills: A.B. 1851. Studied law in the office of Thad- 
deus Stevens. Born, February 3, 1831, Adams County. Practiced law in 
Gettysburg, 1854-94. Superintendent of Schools of Adams county, 1854-56; 
director, Gettysburg National Bank, 1856-94; president judge, 42nd judicial 
district, 1873-74 (whence the title commonly applied, “Judge” Wills) ; origi- 
nator and president, Commissioners of the Soldiers’ National Cemetery until 
its cession to the United States government in 1872; president, Baltimore and 
Cumberland Valley Railroad, 1880-94; director, Hanover Railroad and 
branches. Died October 27, 1894. 
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approved of the design, and directed a correspondence to 
be entered into at once by Mr. Wills with the Governors 
of the other states having soldiers dead on the battle field 
of Gettysburg. The Governors of the different States, 
with great promptness, seconded the project, and the 
details of the arrangement were subsequently agreed 
upon.® 


Under date of August 17, 1863 Mr. Wills reported to Governor 
Curtin the early progress of the work: 


By virtue of the authority reposed in me by your 
Excellency, I have invited the codperation of the several 
loyal States having soldier-dead on the battlefield around 
this place, in the noble project of removing their remains 
- .. to a cemetery. 

The chief executives of fifteen out of the seventeen 
States have already responded, .. . 

I have, also, at your request, selected and purchased 
the grounds for this cemetery, the land to be paid for by, 
and the title to be made to, the State of Pennsylvania, and 
to be held in perpetuity, devoted to the object for which 
it was purchased. 

The grounds embrace about seventeen acres on Ceme- 
tery Hill, fronting on the Baltimore turnpike, and 
extending to the Taneytown road. It is the ground which 
formed the apex of our triangular line of battle, and the 
key to our line of defences. It embraces the highest point 
on Cemetery Hill, and overlooks the whole battle field. 
It is the spot which should be specially consecrated to 
this sacred purpose. It was here that such immense 
quantities of our artillery were massed, and during 
Thursday and Friday of the battle, from this most 
important place on the field, dealt out death and destruc- 
tion to the Rebel army, in every direction of their advance. 

I have been in conference, at different times, with 
agents sent here by the Governors of several of the 
States, and we have arranged details for carrying out this 


® This official report, together with accompanying documents as reported 
to the House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
March 31, 1864, is the only collection of official papers easily available to 
the student. It contains also many pertinent letters. Later citations from 
this source will be indicated as from Report of the Select Committee. It 
bears the imprint—“Harrisburg: Singerly and Myers, State Printers. 1864.” 
It is interesting to note that the copy used in the preparation of this paper 
is one bearing the autograph of David Wills and presented by him, November 
4, 1864, to the library of the Philomathean Society of Pennsylvania (now 
Gettysburg) College. 
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sacred work. I herewith enclose you a copy of the pro- 
posed arrangement of details, ... 


I have also, at your suggestion, cordially tendered to 
each State the privilege, if they desire, of joining in the 
title to the land. 

I think it would be showing only a proper respect for 
the health of this community not to commence the 
exhuming of the dead, and removal to the cemetery, until 
the month of November ; and in the meantime the ground 
should be artistically laid out, and consecrated by appro- 
priate ceremonies.* 


Under the leadership of Mr. Wills, contracts were made for the 
preparation of the grounds and for the removal of the bodies 
when the weather conditions were more favorable. Several men 
were employed to have specific responsibilities, under Mr. Wills’ 
direction, in the exhuming and re-burial of the bodies. Particular 
care was exercised to identify the bodies and to take in trust articles 
of intrinsic or sentimental value found upon them. Such ar- 
rangements having been made, it was the next interest of the 
commissioners to make plans for the consecration of the grounds 
with the expressed purpose of making this consecration imposing. 
In a letter, dated August 31, 1863, Governor Curtin expressed 
to Mr. Wills, apparently in reply to a letter from the letter of 
August 26, his pleasure at the report of progress made and 
concluded : 


The proper consecration of the grounds must claim our 
early attention ; and, as soon as we can do so, our fellow- 
purchasers should be invited to join with us in the per- 
formance of suitable ceremonies on the occasion. 


The commission must have immediately begun to plan for the 
exercises of consecration and on September 23, Mr. Wills wrote 
the following letter to the Hon. Edward Everett: 


The several States having soldiers in the Army of the 
Potomac, who fell at the battle of Gettysburg, in July 
last, gallantly fighting for the Union, have made arrange- 
ments here for the exhuming of all their dead, and their 


“Report of the Select Committee, pp. 67-68. 
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removal and decent burial in a cemetery selected for that 
purpose, on a prominent part of the battle field. 


The design is to bury all in common, marking with 
headstones, with the proper inscription, the known dead, 
and to erect a suitable monument to the memory of all 
these brave men, who have thus sacrificed their lives on 
the altar of their country. 


The burial ground will be consecrated to this sacred 
and holy purpose on Thursday, the 23d day of October 
next, with appropriate ceremonies, and the several States 
interested, have united in the selection of you to deliver 
the oration on that solemn occasion. I am therefore 
instructed, by the Governors of the different States 
interested in this project, to invite you cordially to join 
with them in the ceremonies, and to deliver the oration 
for the occasion.® 


Mr. Everett replied under date of September 26 that he was 
much complimented by this invitation and “would cheerfully 
undertake the performance of a duty at once so interesting and 
honorable,” but did not then expect to have a day at his command 
during the whole month of October. He continued: 


The occasion is one of great importance, not to be dis- 
missed with a few sentimental or patriotic commonplaces. 
It will demand as full a narrative of the events of the 
three important days as the limits of the hour will admit, 
and some appropriate discussion of the political character 
of the great struggle, of which the battle of Gettysburg 
is one of the most momentous incidents. As it will take 
me two days to reach Gettysburg, and it will be highly 
desirable that I should have at least one day to survey the 
battle field, I cannot safely name an earlier time than the 
19th of November. 


Should such a postponement of the day first proposed 
be admissible, it will give me great pleasure to accept the 
invitation.® 


It is a tribute to the regard in which Mr. Everett was held and 
to the sincerity of the desire to have him as the orator at the 


5 Tbid., pp. 68-69. 
° Ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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consecration that a date so far advanced in the autumn season for 
an out-door meeting should have been so cheerfully accepted. 


It has been said that the members of the commission purposed 
to make the exercises attending the consecration imposing. 
Therefore they had set out to secure the most popular and most 
gifted orator of the day. William E. Barton in his work, Lincoln 
at Gettysburg, which is the most complete as well as most scholarly 
and critical of all the works on this subject and to which the 
present writer acknowledges a deep debt of gratitude, says: 


Edward Everett was in his day America’s foremost 
orator. He had been a noted Boston minister; had 
followed his work in the pulpit with ten years as a pro- 
fessor of Greek; had then been successively President of 
Harvard, Governor of Massachusetts, United States 
Senator, Minister to England and Secretary of State. 
He was a cultured scholar, and an orator whose produc- 
tions based on the best Greek models, displayed American 
scholarship upon the platform at its best. He had 
delivered memorable orations at historic spots in New 
England, notable in connection with semi-centennial cele- 
brations of battles in the Revolutionary War. His oration 
on Washington, a hundred times repeated in many parts 
of the country, had brought in the money that helped 
to purchase and save Mount Vernon. He had been can- 
didate for Vice-President on one of the tickets opposed 
to Lincoln, but was a hearty supporter of Lincoln’s 
administration. America had no orator in his generation, 
and has produced none since, who could more worthily 
have represented the nation in a classical oration on such 
an occasion as that which he met at Gettysburg.’ 


As the cemetery was not then as it has been since 1872, under 
the authority of the national government, it was not felt that the 
President of the United States had any official responsibility for, 
or interest in either its establishment or its consecration. No 
one seems to have had any thought that the President would be 
concerned to come to the exercises of consecration, and indeed 
there were members on the commission who would not have 
been willing to extend a very pressing invitation to him. There- 


* William E. Barton, Lincoln at Gettysburg (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1930), p. 77. 
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fore, when in the course of sending formal, printed invitations 
to important national figures, including the President, an accept- 
ance of such an invitation came from him, the group in charge 
was much surprised and some at least were not greatly pleased. 
However, if certain ones of that group did not respect the man 
they respected his office and after consideration, Mr. Wills was 
directed to invite Mr. Lincoln to have a part on the program. 
On November 2 the following letter from Mr. Wills went forward 
to the President: 


The several States having soldiers in the Army of the 
Potomac who were killed at the Battle of Gettysburg, or 
have since died at the various hospitals established in the 
vicinity, have procured grounds on a prominent part of 
the battlefield for a cemetery, and are having the dead 
removed to them and properly buried. 


These grounds will be consecrated and set apart to this 
sacred purpose on Thursday, the 19th instant. It is the 
desire that you, as Chief Executive of the Nation, 
formally set apart these grounds to their sacred use by a 
few appropriate remarks. It will be a source of great 
gratification to the many widows and orphans that have 
been made almost friendless by the great battle here, to 
have you here personally. It will kindle anew in the 
breasts of the comrades of these brave dead, now in the 
tented field or nobly meeting the foe in the front, a 
confidence that they who sleep in death on the battlefield 
are not forgotten by those in authority; and they will 
feel that should their fate be the same, their remains will 
not be uncared for.® 


In his article, “Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address,” in The Century 
Magazine, February, 1894, John G. Nicolay includes the text of a 
private note which Mr. Wills enclosed with his official communi- 
cation. It is given as follows: 


As the hotels in our town will be crowded and in con- 
fusion at the time referred to in the inclosed invitation, 
I write to invite you to stop with me. I hope you will 
feel it your duty to lay aside pressing business for a day 
to come on here to perform this last sad rite to our brave 


® As it appears on the memorial to Lincoln and his Gettysburg Address in 
the National Cemetery, Gettysburg. 
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soldier dead, on the 19th inst. Governor Curtin and 
Hon. Edward Everett will be my guests at that time, and 
if you come you will please join them at my house. 


The days which followed the receipt of the invitation to take a 
part in the exercises at Gettysburg were busy ones for President 
Lincoln and it is impossible to see how he had any considerable 
time for reflection on what he should say, much less for extended 
formal preparation. However, there is much evidence that he was 
anxious, very anxious, to go to Gettysburg and the responsibility 
for being ready with “a few appropriate remarks” was undoubtedly 
keenly felt. Fortunately, we are in a position to say with a 
great deal of certainty that we know that he did not leave Wash- 
ington on his special train on Wednesday, November 18th entirely 
unprepared. We know, at least, of one sheet of prepared writing 
which he took with him. He might have had more sheets or some 
notes, but only one such sheet survives. In the Library of 
Congress is a sheet of Executive Mansion paper, 8 x 934 inches 
on which is written in Lincoln’s hand the following: 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth, upon this continent, a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that “all men are 
created equal” 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived, and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion 
of it, as a final resting place for those who died here, 
that the nation might live. This we may, in all propriety 
do. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we can 
not consecrate—we can not hallow, this ground—The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
hallowed it, far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember what we 
say here; while it can never forget what they did here. 

It is rather for us, the living, to stand here,°® 


*The text of this first page of the first draft of the Address is copied 
exactly from a photostatic copy of the original in the Library of Congress. 
Particular care has been taken to reproduce the punctuation. There is no 
period at the end of the first sentence. The last incomplete sentence has 
a comma as its concluding mark. There are no erasures or correction marks 


visible, but the whole indicates a first draft which was intended to be revised 
and polished. 
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The special train arrived at Gettysburg from Washington at 
dusk and the President was escorted to the large house of David 
Wills which stood, as it stands today, on the south-east corner of 
the public square. Some time later in the evening a band serenaded 
the President and the accompanying crowd demanded a speech. 
Mr. Lincoln responded, reluctantly no doubt, in view of his 
expected appearance and address on the morrow. He addressed 
the crowd in the following words in which it is evident he did not 
acquit himself with great credit: 


I appear before you, fellow citizens, merely to thank 
you for this compliment. The inference is a fair one 
that you would hear me for a little while at least, were I 
to commence to make a speech. I do not appear before 
you for the purpose of doing so, and for several sub- 
stantial reasons. The most substantial of these is that 
I have no speech to make. In my position it is sometimes 
important that I should not say foolish things. [A voice: 
If you can help it.] It very often happens that the only 
way to help it is to say nothing at all. Believing that in 
my present condition this evening, I must beg of you to 
excuse me from addressing you further.?° 


Conversing with the group which gathered to meet him at the 
Wills House, the President seemed uneasy and anxious to retire. 
Doubtless the unfinished address in the room prepared for him 
troubled him. About 1890 Mr. Wills wrote out and signed a 
statement concerning the events connected with Mr. Lincoln 
during the evening of November 18 after he retired to his room. 
This statement was given to a protege of Mr. Wills—Mr. Charles 
M. McCurdy. It has recently been reproduced for publication and 
is now considered.** In the statement Mr. Wills says, 


... After spending part of the evening in the parlors he 
[Lincoln] retired to his room. He had his colored 
servant, William, with him. Between nine and ten 
o’clock the President sent his servant to request me to 
come to his room. I went and found him with paper 
prepared to write, and he said that he had just seated 


* Willam E. Barton, Lincoln at Gettysburg, pp. 60-61. 


4 Henry E. Luhrs, Lincoln at the Wills Home and The Gettysburg Address 
(Shippensburg, Penna.; The Lincoln Publishers, 1938). 
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himself to put upon paper a few thoughts for the mor- 
row’s exercises and had sent for me to ascertain what 
part he was to take in them and what was expected of 
him. After a full talk on that subject I left him. About 
eleven o’clock he sent for me again, and when I went to 
his room he had the same paper in his hand, and asked 
me if he could see Mr. Seward. I told him that Mr. 
Seward was staying with my neighbor next door, and I 
would go and bring him over. He said “No, I'll go and 
see him.” He went and I went with him and Mr. Lincoln 
carried the paper on which he had written his speech with 
him, and we found Mr. Seward, and I left the President 
with him. In less than half an hour Mr. Lincoln returned 
with the same paper in his hand. The next day I sat by 
him on the platform when he delivered his address, which 
has become immortal, and he read it from the same paper 
on which I had seen him writing it the night before. He 
afterwards made a copy of it, of which I have a facsimile 
and have had a photograph of it taken. There are but 
two or three changes in this copy from that as taken by 
the stenographers on the day it was read from the 
platform. 


Mr. Luhrs sets forth the view that Mr. Lincoln wrote all his 
first draft in the Wills house** and uses Mr. Wills’ statement plus 
the statement of John G. Nicolay** concerning Mr. Lincoln’s 
writing activities on the morning of November 19 to support his 
view. Another interpretation—developed by Barton—is that Mr. 
Lincoln brought a partly completed draft with him from Wash- 
ington, completed that on the evening of November 18 in the 
Wills House, and on the morning of November 19 made a fair 
copy, with revisions and amendments, thus producing the so- 
called “Second Draft” which is also in the Library of Congress. 
This view is supported by notes on a sheet setting forth seven 
versions of the Gettysburg Address for purposes of comparison, 
published by the Library of Congress in 1924. Let us consider 
the relative merits of these two contrary views. 

Mr. Luhrs says: 


We do know that President Lincoln retired to his room 
on the evening of the 18th to prepare his address, and I 


* Ibid., pp. 16-18 
3 “T incoln’s Gettysburg Address,” The Century Magazine (February, 
1894), pp. 601-60 
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have every reason to believe that it was at this time that 
he first wrote out in ink on White House stationery, the 
first draft of the Gettysburg Address. We have the state- 
ment of Judge Wills to support this belief, and also know 
from the statement of Secretary Nicolay that some last- 
minute changes were made on the morning of the 19th 
before leaving for the cemetery grounds. These changes 
being made hurriedly, were done in pencil on a sheet of 
legal size foolscap paper of bluish gray color, . . . This 
second sheet, which is written in pencil, clearly indicates 
that it was written at a different time than the first page 
of the first draft and while everybody could agree that 
this portion was written at Gettysburg, it is quite clear 
that he would have written more deliberately and in ink, 
in the longer period at night as Judge Wills testifies, and 
the second page, written in pencil, was written on the 
morning of the day of the ceremonies as Secretary 
Nicolay testifies in his article “Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address.” ... 


Mr. Nicolay states: 


It was after the breakfast hour on the morning of the 
19th that the writer, Mr. Lincoln’s private secretary, 
went to the upper room in the house of Mr. Wills which 
Mr. Lincoln occupied, to report for duty, and remained 
with the President while he finished writing the Gettys- 
burg address, during the short leisure he could utilize for 
this purpose before being called to take his place in the 
procession, which was announced on the program to move 
promptly at ten o’clock. 

There is neither record, evidence, nor well-founded 
tradition that Mr. Lincoln did any writing, or made any 
notes, on the journey between Washington and Gettys- 
burg. ... Mr. Lincoln carried in his pocket the autograph 
manuscript of so much of his address as he had written in 
Washington. . . . It fills one page of the letter-paper at 
that time habitually used in the Executive Mansion, ... 
The whole of this first page—nineteen lines—is written 
in ink . . . and the last line is in the following form: “It 
is rather for us the living to stand here,” the last three 
words being, like the rest, in ink. . .. But when, at Gettys- 
burg, on the morning of the ceremonies, Mr. Lincoln 
finished his manuscript, he used a lead pencil, with which 
he crossed out the last three words of the first page, and 
wrote above them in pencil “we here dedica,” at which 
point he took up a new half sheet of paper—not white 
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letter-paper as before, but a bluish-gray foolscap of large 
size with wide lines, . . . and on this he wrote, all in pencil, 
the remainder of the word, and of the first draft of the 
address, comprising a total of nine lines and a half. 

The time occupied in this final writing was probably 
about an hour, for it is not likely that he left the breakfast 
table before nine o’clock and the formation of the pro- 
cession began at ten.’ 


As both Mr. Nicolay and Mr. Luhrs, on the basis of eye-witness 
evidence, contend that Mr. Lincoln wrote only one draft of his 
Address before delivery, although it must be noted they differ 
radically on how much of this draft was written in Gettysburg, 
it would seem that the matter was thus settled. However, as set 
forth above, Barton has another view, in which he is supported 
by notes on a publication of the Library of Congress. Barton 
shows clearly that he had seen Mr. Wills’ statement of 1890,** 
but in face of it he develops another theory. Here is the theory: 


On Monday, November seventeenth, he told Honorable 
James Speed, later a member of his Cabinet, that he had 
found time “to write about half of it.”... 

Whether Lincoln wholly completed his first draft 
before he left Washington, we are not quite sure; if he 
had, he was not satisfied with the way it ended... . 

At Judge Wills’ house that evening he read over the 
first draft of his speech, and was not pleased with the 
way it ended. ... He took a new sheet of paper, marked 
out with his pencil the three words “to stand here” with 
which the first page ended, and in pencil, not pen, wrote 
above these “we here be dedica” . . .1® 


Then taking a sheet, 8 x 13 inches, of different kind and quality, 
he wrote: 


ted to the great task remaining before us—that, from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they here, gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that the nation, shall have a new 


%4 Tbid., p. 602. 
* William E. Barton, Lincoln in Gettysburg, pp. 64-65. 
* Ibid., pp. 66-70. 
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birth of freedom, and that government of the people by 
the people for the people shall not perish from the earth. 


Barton continues: 


He walked across to the Harper house and read this 
to Seward, and Seward can not have made any important 
suggestions, or if he did so, they do not seem to have 
been regarded by Lincoln as important. 

He worked no more upon his manuscript that night. 
The address had assumed an approach to finality, ... 
About nine o’clock the following morning, Lincoln rose 
from the breakfast table in the Wills’ house and went to 
his room. There, not very long afterward, John G. 
Nicolay found him rewriting his address. For this re- 
writing he used the same kind of paper which he had 
used for the penciled draft of his second page. From 
the new draft, written wholly in ink, and without erasure, 
on two pages of the wide-lined paper Lincoln delivered 
the address that day. This second draft is virtually a fair 
copy of the first draft. 


The text of the second draft, taken from a photostatic copy of 


the original which is also in the Library of Congress, and on two 


sheets of paper like the second sheet of the first draft is as 
follows: 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth, upon this continent, a new nation, conceived in 
Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation, so conceived, and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met here on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of it as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we can not dedicate—we can not 
consecrate—we can not hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember, what we 
say here, but can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they have, thus far, so nobly 
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carried on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they here gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation shall have a new 
birth of freedom ; and that this government of the people, 


by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 


This second draft contains 269 words while the first draft con- 
tains only 239 words. 


In full agreement with Barton that Mr. Lincoln completed the 
first draft of his Address on the evening of the November 18 in 
the Wills House and copied and revised it, creating the second 
draft, in the same place on the morning of November 19, are the 
notes published by the Library of Congress in 1924. In these it 
is stated: 


Nos. 1 and 2 were given to the Library of Congress 


by the children of John Hay. Apparently both were 
written before the Address was delivered. The first 
page of No. 1 is written on a sheet of Executive Mansion 
paper, in ink. The second page is written in pencil on a 
sheet of foolscap, and a few words at the bottom of the 
first page are changed in pencil. According to Nicolay’s 
account (Century Magazine, February, 1894), these 
changes were made by Lincoln after he arrived in Get- 
tysburg. If so, the second Library of Congress draft 
must also have been written in Gettysburg, after the first 
draft was corrected and before delivery. It contains 
certain phrases that are not in the first draft, but are in 
the reports of the Address as delivered and in subse- 
quent copies made by Lincoln. It seems probable that 
this second Library of Congress draft was the final 
revision before delivering the Address, and was the copy 
that Lincoln held in his hand while speaking, although 
he apparently referred to it so little that some of those 
present thought he spoke extemporaneously. 


The words “under God,” in the last sentence of the 
Address as reported, and in all subsequent copies made 
by Lincoln, are not in either of the Library of Congress 
drafts. 
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The present writer is satisfied that the theory set forth in the 
notes just quoted is the most satisfactory explanation of the 
whole matter of the preparation and revision of the Address 
before delivery. It is, however, impossible that the case be 
fully argued here. The conclusion must rest upon a textual study 
of the several drafts and versions, including the stenographic 
reports and the copies later made by Lincoln, together with a 
critical analysis of the accounts of Wills and Nicolay.’* 


November 19, 1863, was a great day for the little town of about 
two thousand people. The weather was most pleasant, a rare 
Indian Summer day. Mr. Lincoln came out of his lodging 
place in time to take his place in the procession at the appointed 
hour, but an hour’s delay followed so that the procession, moving 
southward through the town to the Cemetery Hill, did not get 
under way until eleven o’clock.* At the cemetery another delay 
followed because Mr. Everett had not yet arrived. Finally, at 
noon the exercises began. 


The following order was observed: 
Music, by Birgfield’s Band. 
Prayer, by Rev. T. H. Stockton, D.D. 
Music, by the Marine Band. 
Oration, by Hon. Edward Everett. 


“Luhrs is alone in believing that Lincoln wrote all of his address in 
Gettysburg. Other writers of repute, however, hold to the view that he 
completed the first draft there, used that at the Dedication, and some time 
later wrote the second draft. See J. Tausek, The True Story of the Gettys- 
burg Address (New York: The Dial Press, 1933); O. H. Carmichael, 
Lincoln’s Getiysburg Address (New York: Abingdon Press, 1917); C. E. 
Carr, Lincoln at Gettysburg (Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company, 1906). 
These three base their conclusion entirely upon Nicolay’s authority. A 
curious theory is found in W. H. Lambert’s excellent article, “The Gettys- 
burg Address,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, October, 
1909, in which Lambert says, “I am convinced that this manuscript [the 
second draft] was written before November 19, 1863, and that it was 
inadvertently left at Washington.” He says that the text of the second 
draft conforms more closely to the address as actually delivered and “justi- 
fies the belief that” the second draft “was the final draft of the complete 
Address before its delivery.” 


*% Tt is a coincidence that the site chosen for the Soldiers National Ceme- 
tery was on a hill to which the local name, Cemetery Hill, had already 
been given in 1854 by reason of the establishment of the Evergreen Cemetery 
on the unnamed hill and on land which the Soldiers Cemetery was later 
immediately to adjoin. With only one or two exceptions all the names 
attached to local geographical features and made famous through their 
connection with the battle were names in local use before 1863. 
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Mr. Everett did full honors to the occasion, speaking one hour 
and fifty-seven minutes in the manner and style of the typical 


orator of that period. He began: 


Standing beneath this serene sky, overlooking these 
broad fields now reposing from the labors of the waning 
year, the mighty Alleghenies dimly towering over us, the 
graves of our brethren beneath our feet, it is with 
hesitation that I raise my poor voice to break the eloquent 
silence of God and Nature. But the duty to which you 
have called me must be performed. Grant me, I pray 
you, your indulgence and your sympathy. 


It was a noble effort, containing a detailed review of the action 
in the July days of the same year on the field which lay before 
the speaker. However, many must have tired and become dull of 


mind before he spoke his closing sentence: 


But they, I am sure, will join us in saying as we bid 
farewell to the dust of these martyr-heroes, that where- 
soever throughout the civilized world the accounts of this 
great warfare are read, and down to the latest period of 
recorded time, in the glorious annals of our common 
country there will be no brighter page than that which 
relates THE BATTLES OF GETTYSBURG. 


Then followed in order, as announced: 
Music, Hyman, composed by B. B. French, Esq. 
Dedicatory Remarks, by the President of the 
United States. 


As Barton has it: 

Then Honorable Ward Hill Lamon introduced the 
President of the United States, who rose and made a 
few appropriate remarks. And the world has long 
remembered what he said there. 


When Mr. Lincoln had spoken his immortal words in less 


than three minutes, there followed: 
Dirge, sung by Choir selected for the occasion. 
Benediction, by Rev. H. L. Baugher, D.D. 


Questions naturally arise when these events are recounted con- 


cerning the impression made by Mr. Lincoln and his address upon 
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the assembled multitude of upwards of 20,000 people. The best 
reply to most of these questions is that no one will ever positively 
know the answers. Eye-witness and ear-witness evidence is not 
to be discounted. But there is no consensus of recollections, which 
are not only varied, but contradictory. Barton says in this 
connection : 


It would seem that it should be very easy to relate 
just what he said and how he said it, and all else that 
should be of record about it. And yet, there prevails a 
very considerable uncertainty about nearly every detail 
of that address. The place and method of its prepara- 
tion, the manner of its delivery, the effect upon those 
who have heard it, and the very content of the speech 
itself, have given rise to innumerable variations of tra- 
dition and sharply contradictory reports on the part of 
those who heard. ... 

As to his manuscript, we could prove that he had no 
manuscript with him on the platform; that he had a 
manuscript, but that it was either a card or a piece of 
paper not larger than a card; that he had some notes on 
paper of rough appearance, presumed to have been those 
that he had written on the train; that he delivered his 
address from notes on a yellow envelope, . . . that he took 
his manuscript out of his side pocket before he rose... } 
that he rose with his manuscript in his hand; that he took 
his manuscript out of his breast pocket after hhe rose... 2° 


However, seventy-five years after, we are not so much con- 
cerned with the manner or form of delivery as with what was 
said. After all, the Gettysburg Address has lived as literature; 
it is as literature and not as oratory that it should be judged. 

Reliable evidence indicates that Lincoln himself was disap- 
pointed with his effort and said in his characteristically picturesque 
language that the speech “won’t scour,” or as we would say today, 
“it didn’t go over.” Perfunctory praise was given at the time, 
but few saw the majesty of thought and the beauty of phrasing 


which it possesses. Edward Everett caught a glimpse of its 
greatness and on the next day sent him the following note: 


Not wishing to intrude upon your privacy when you 
must be much engaged, I beg leave to thank you very 


® William E. Barton, Lincoln in Gettysburg, Foreword. 
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sincerely for your great thoughtfulness for my daughter’s 
accommodation on the platform yesterday, and much 
kindness to me and mine at Gettysburg. Permit me also 
to express my great admiration of the thoughts expressed 
by you with such eloquent simplicity and appropriate- 
ness at the consecration of the cemetery. I should be 
glad if I could flatter myself that I came as near the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours as you did in 
two minutes. My son, who parted from me at Balti- 
more, and my daughter concur in this statement.?° 


Lincoln lived to think better of the Address himself and on at 
least three later occasions wrote it out in full in his own hand, 
each time making slight changes. The version of the Address 
most often quoted is the only one which he autographed. This 
was written in 1864 to furnish a copy to be lithographed and 
included in a volume, Autograph Leaves of Our Country's 
Authors, prepared and sold at a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fair held 
in Baltimore in April, 1864. The notes of the Library of Con- 
gress say that this has been called the “standard version,” prob- 
ably because it appears to be the latest copy written by Mr. 
Lincoln, and therefore, his final revision. At last reports it was 
in the hands of the descendants of the late Colonel Alexander 
Bliss of Washington, D. C., who as one of the committee for 
gathering the autographed contributions to the volume had con- 
ducted the correspondence. This “standard version” is as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURG 


Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent, a new nation, conceived in Lib- 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field, as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It 
is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 


.* John G. Nicolay, ee Gettysburg Address,” The Century Maga- 
sine (February, 1894), p. 
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But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we can 
not consecrate—we can not hallow—this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


November 19, 1863 
This version contains 272 words. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Mr. Lincoln wrote out two other copies in his own hand of 
which we know and which are extant. One was written on the 
same occasion as the one just given, but he wrote it without title 
or signature as the committee desired, so that it was not suitable 
for lithographing for their purpose. This copy he gave to George 
Bancroft whose family retained possession of it until some time 
ago when it was sold. This contains 272 words. A fifth copy 
was made in 1864 in response to a request from Everett to join 
him in giving manuscripts of their addresses at Gettysburg to be 
bound together in one volume and sold for the benefit of sick 
soldiers at a Sanitary Commission Fair in New York. Barton 
says: 


By this time Lincoln had begun to think that his 
Gettysburg speech was not altogether a failure. If a 
manuscript copy of it was to be bound up with the 
speech of Everett, he wanted it to be in better form than 
any he had written up to that time. He took the matter 
in hand, and gave the address a good overhauling.”* 


At last reports, this volume containing both addresses, owned by 
former Senator Keyes of New Hampshire had been acquired by 


“ William E. Barton, Lincoln in Gettysburg, pp. 105-106. 
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a New York collector. This version contains 273 words. If Mr. 
Lincoln ever made another copy, no evidence is at hand to prove it. 

Through the years the beauty, power, and the literary perfec- 
tion of the Gettysburg Address came to be recognized and praised 
more and more, until today it is looked upon as a precious gem 
of English literature, and what is probably more, the best and 
most pointed expression in short compass of American political 
idealism. At the recent great celebration in Gettysburg com- 
memorating the 75th Anniversary of the battle, when nearly 2,000 
veterans of the war gathered in “Final Reunion,” when 500,000 
Americans joined them throughout the days of the celebration, 
hardly one address of the long list of addresses was made in 
which reference to Lincoln at Gettysburg was omitted and in 
which at least one quotation from his famous address was not 
included. 

A glowing tribute to the man and to the address was paid fifty 
years after Lincoln stood at Gettysburg by Lord Curzon, then 
Chancellor of Oxford University, in a speech on “Modern Parlia- 
mentary Eloquence,” made on November 6, 1913, at Cambridge 
University. On the authority of Barton, Lord Curzon is credited 
with having, in the course of his speech, set up the three supreme 
masterpieces of eloquence in the English language, in his judg- 
ment: the toast of William Pitt after Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar, 
the Gettysburg Address, and the Second Inaugural Address of 
Abraham Lincoln. Lord Curzon is quoted as having said: 


The Gettysburg Address is far more than a pleasing 
piece of occasional oratory. It is a marvelous piece of 
English composition. It is a pure well of English unde- 
filed. It sets one to inquiring with nothing short of 
wonder, “How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned?” The more closely the address is analyzed the 
more Oe must confess astonishment at his choice of 
words, the precision of its thought, its simplicity, direct- 
ness and effectiveness. 

But it is more than an admirable piece of English 
composition, it is an amazingly comprehensive and force- 
ful presentation of the principles for which the war then 
was waging. It was a truthful recital of the events 
which lay behind the gathering at Gettysburg, and an 
interpretation of the spirit of the occasion. It joined the 
local to the national, the occasional to the permanent; it 
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went straight at a declaration of the purpose which ani- 
mated the soul of Abraham Lincoln, and for which the 
men buried at Gettysburg had given their lives. Above 
all it was a declaration of America’s fundamental princi- 
ples. It truthfully represented the spirit for which men 
fought, not only at Gettysburg but at Runnymede, at 
Bunker Hill, and on the plains of Flanders. The long, 
hard fought battle for the liberation of humanity has been 
a struggle for the rights and welfare of humanity.”* 


* Tbid., pp. 127-129. 

















FRANKLIN WEIRICK: “COPPERHEAD” OF 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


By Wittiam A. Russ, Jr. 
Susquehanna University 


I 


HE War between the States, like every long conflict, tried 

men’s souls. Civil wars are always bad enough in themselves, 
because brother is likely to be pitted against brother; but the 
American Civil War was made worse by the fact that, added to 
the political issue of secession versus unity, there was the race 
question, that is, the Negro. The American Revolution, which 
was also a civil war, produced its share of hatreds and heart-burn- 
ing between brother and brother—witness the maltreatment of the 
Tories—but it had little to do with the race question. 

As in the Revolution, there were both disunity and dissatis- 
faction in the North during the War for Southern Independence. 
If all the Secessionists had been south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
and if all Unionists had been north of the line, the issue would 
have been more clear-cut and the animosities engendered might 
have been less lasting. But such was not the case. The pro- 
Southern party in the North—usually including the Copperhead 
wing of the Democratic party—appeared, in the eyes of good 
Unionists, to be reptiles who clandestinely struck at Republicans 
when they were least expecting it; or worse, to be spies who con- 
certed together to stab the Unionists in the rear as they fought, 
backs to the wall, to save American nationality. The disloyalty, 
real or unreal, of large numbers of Southern sympathizers at the 
North created a detestation for Democrats which lasted, like an 
incurable cancer, long years after the war ended—often terminat- 
ing only with the death of the haters and the hated. Since many 
of the Disunionists were allied with the Democratic party, this 
party—deservedly or not—suffered for years from the reputation 
for treason which it had gained during the war. The Republicans 
wrung many a victory out of the “bloody-shirt.” 
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Northern opponents of the war were of various shades and 
degrees. There were those who actually conspired to aid the 
South ; many of these were, or were charged with being, members 
of secret societies, such as the Knights of the Golden Circle in the 
Middle West. This order claimed a large membership. Whether 
it had entirely disloyal purposes or not, its members were hunted 
down and jailed. 


Another variety of opposition centered around those who, while 
not conspiring secretly, criticized the war openly, by speech and by 
editorial. These critics stressed the suppression of free speech 
and press, the arbitrary methods of the Union government, and 
the futility of trying to defeat the Confederacy. Most of them 
supported the peace promises made by the Democratic platform 
in 1864. One of these open opponents of Lincoln (for there is 
no evidence that he ever conspired secretly) was Franklin Weirick 
(1829-1915), editor of the Selinsgrove Times, whose Copperhead 
editorials have become part of the folklore of Central Pennsyl- 
vania. So effective was his denunciation of the war that once a 
group of returned soldiers had a halter around his neck, ready to 
lynch him; he was saved only by allowing himself to be per- 
suaded to mutter: “Three cheers for the Union.” More than 
once his printing office, called the Pepper Box, was threatened with 
destruction by irate Unionist mobs. Desertion in Snyder county 
became so rampant that once a squad of Federal soldiers occupied 
the town of Selinsgrove. 

What sort of man was Franklin Weirick? What were his doc- 
trines and attitudes? How do his anti-war preachments fit into 
the larger story of Copperhead resistance to the winning of the 
Civil War? There are no letters extant to help in answering these 
questions. There are a few of his books, most of them religious 
works which show his non-conformist proclivities. Chief reliance 
must be placed on the broken files of Editor Weirick’s Selinsgrove 
Times, a weekly newspaper of the Civil War period. These volumes 
are preserved as a prized possession by the present editor of the 
Times, the genial Marion S. Schoch, who continues the best tra- 
ditions of Democratic journalism in an area predominantly Repub- 
lican. Without Wierick’s bitterness, secessionism and hatred of the 
Federal government, Schoch pens his weekly comments under the 
caption “The Pepper Box.” His well-written editorials are read 
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by most Snyder county people, who as in the case of those who read 
Weirick’s paper during the Civil War, then go out and vote 
Republican. 


II 


Weirick hated abolitionism, even going so far as to advise 
Democratic soldiers to desert when abolition became one of the 
aims of the Lincoln government. He considered it a travesty 
on justice that a war should be fought over what he called the 
“nigger.” Abolitionists, in his eyes, were the lowest variety of 


_ humanity. Thus when a new state militia law exempted the 


insane, he said: “This is unquestionably for the benefit of the 
Abolitionists, who are all crazy as March hares” (May 27, 1864). 
Everything unfavorable to the Negro was printed and played up. 
On September 9, 1864, he quoted the Richmond Enquirer con- 
cerning the horrible crimes of the Negro soldiers upon women; so, 
also, on October 28, 1864, the Chicago Post on “One of the most 
shocking cases of miscegenation,” when the daughter of a Chicago 
merchant married a Negro drayman. Even high prices were 
blamed on the Negro; on September 9, 1864, appeared a poem of 
which the following are typical lines : 


They say speculation causes all, 

True, for ONE NIGGER, five white men fall; 
Nigger lives,—white man goes under ground, 
While butter’s fifty cents a pound! 


O! this is a glorious war, 

We should have known it long before, 
And thanks we say to Old John Brown, 
For butter’s fifty cents a pound! 


On December 2, 1864, he demanded that, since Lincoln’s sons were 
old enough to go to war, they also should be put into the army 
to fight for the Negro. If the slave must be freed, the sons of the 
President were no better than anyone else. Likewise he de- 
nounced Sigel and Schurz for fighting against liberty in America, 
after they had fought for it in Germany (December 9, 1864). 
Almost two pages were given to the speech delivered by Pendle- 
ton on January 11, 1865, in the House, against the amendment to 
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abolish slavery. He printed the names of the sixteen Democrats 
who voted for the amendment, surrounded the list with a heavy 
black line, and entitled the whole “The Roll of Infamy!” (Febru- 
ary 10, 1865). 

Weirick blamed the preachers of the North for most of the 
abolition heresy. In fact, his skeptical attitude towards religion 
must have helped to make him an outcast in the eyes of good 
Pennsylvania German Lutherans. He quoted, with favor, the 
Harrisburg Patriot and Union,’ which dubbed abolitionist clergy 
“repudiators of the gospel, these re-crucifiers of the Christ, false 
prophets” (January 8, 1864). 

At the end of the rebellion Weirick said that prayer had received 
a set-back because before the war, at least 5,475,000 prayers had 
been offered, yet war had come; and that after the bloodshed began, 
there had been 16,435,000 prayers for peace. He stated: “What 
is the use of praying at all, if such an enormous quantity seems 
to do no good whatever?” (May 5, 1865). In this issue Weirick 
was in an especially ribald mood, for in speaking of a preacher 
who had been holding forth in the streets of Selinsgrove, he said: 
“If Hershey would take the hoe and raise a single potato, it 
would be of more benefit to the human race than all the sermons 
he can preach.” A fight in the Pennsylvania Legislature over the 
choice of a chaplain led him to opine: “If members of a Legisla- 
ture cannot do their own praying, they ought to be driven out of 
the Capitol” (February 3, 1865). 


III 


The very nature of Weirick’s position, unpopular and disloyal 
as it must have appeared to Republicans, made him the champion 
of a free press and free speech. In an advertisement a column 
long (January 8, 1864), asking for subscribers, he praised his 
paper as: 


Unmoved by the Hopes of Unrighteous Gain, Un- 
shaken by the Frowns of Unprincipled Demagogues, 
Unintimidated by the Clamors of the Rabble and the 
Threats of Insolent Mobs, and Fearing Neither the 


* At one point in the war, four editors of this proce were jailed (accord- 
ing to a list in the Cincinnati Enquirer, January 25, 1867). 
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Unhallowed Precincts of Presidential Dungeons and 
Tyrants’ vaults, nor the Rock-bound Fortresses of any 
Modern Caligula. 


The open opposition to which his own paper was subjected by 
Unionists made him the champion of all other editors when their 
criticism of the government got them into trouble. He protested 
every time a Union general closed any Copperhead sheet, such as 
happened to the New York World, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and the Boston Transcript. He undoubtedly saw himself 
endangered when Sam Medary, editor of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Crisis, was imprisoned (May 27, 1864). 


In spite of the fact that he could quote figures to prove that 
his own paper had a larger circulation than any other in Snyder 
county, and all other English-speaking papers in the county put 
together (January 8, 1864), he was always in hot water. The year 
of 1862 was the most trying to him. He charged that Republican 
postmasters were attempting to persuade subscribers to discontinue 
the Times (June 13, 1862). A law passed by the state Assembly 
on April 9, 1862, was, said he, directed right at him. This law 
provided that all public advertisements must be published in at 
least one German paper in Snyder county; Weirick showed that 
this enactment was passed for the purpose of breaking the Times, 
since the paper at Middleburg was the only German one in the 
county. Ritter, the Snyder county Assemblyman, would not even 
send legislative documents to the Times office (June 13, 1862). 


This kind of persecution went as far as the threat of physical 
violence. One of these instances was described by Weirick on 
June 13, 1862, as follows: 


During Court, at Middleburg, a bevy of Abolition 
patriots happened together one evening at a certain hotel. 
The principal topic of conversation was the editor of the 
Times. One proposed that he ought to be hung; an- 
other proposed that a rope should be tied to his neck and 
that he should be drawn through the streets; another 
proposed that he should be driven full of pine-knots and 
then set on fire... 


We believe they all were professed Christians. Among 
them was Mr. David Spitler, of New Berlin. This 
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person while on his way home next day died instantly 
upon the road. If there is a hell, we pray that his soul 
did not go into it.... 


This sort of writing indicates that Weirick was no coward, what- 
ever else he might have been. Threatened with lynching, he used 
his virulent pen to dare his critics to do their worst. In that 
same issue of his paper, he called one of his newspaper detractors, 
Burgess Kurtz of Bellefonte, who was also editor of the Central 
Press, a “damned scoundrel” who edited a “dirty paper.” 


In spite of threats of hanging, Weirick did not pull his punches, 
for in 1863, he was preaching outright disloyalty. On October 30, 
1863, he admitted: “. . . we never yet claimed to be loyal, nor 
do we mean to be loyal, to any one who claims our allegiance. We 
despise the word loyal; we hate it; we spit upon it... .” He 
carried his point right into the Republican camp by declaring 
that the Republican party was the “revolutionary” party, and that 
“The Almighty Dollar had become the great man of the age.” In 
the fall of 1863 he fought for free elections by charging that 
soldiers had been posted in strategic places to carry doubtful areas 
for the Republicans, and he instanced Huntingdon county, Wilkins 
township in Allegheny county, and the first ward in Pittsburgh 
(October 30, 1863). 


By 1863 he was also using his columns to fight the draft because 
he felt it was unconstitutional and should be contested in the 
courts.2, He advised the draftees to “unite in purse” for that 
purpose. The draft, said he, was as “infamous” a “despotism” as 
that which drove the Poles to revolt. “None but abject slaves 
will cheerfully or without earnest protest submit to it” (July 17, 
1863). In the very issue in which he was counseling against con- 
scription, he carried in a prominent place the following adver- 
tisement : 


Copperheads.—The badge of Liberty known by the 
name of “copperhead” is for sale at the TIMES office. 
Price only 15 cents. Let every Democrat get one and 
wear it too. Same by mail. 


*The state Supreme Court did declare the draft unconstitutional in 
November, 1863, only to change its mind in January, 1864. 
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In the Presidential election of 1864 he hoisted McClellan and 
Pendleton to the masthead, printed many articles drubbing Lin- 
coln, and praised the Chicago platform. One of his main argu- 
ments for electing McClellan was that it would stop the draft 
(October 28, 1864). Just at election time he was brash enough 
to declare that since secession was not war, the South had not 
started the conflict. 


The defeat of McClellan did not put a stop to this disloyal 
editorializing. Early in 1865 Weirick seemed to be counseling 
mutiny on the part of Democratic soldiers. On February 10, 
1865, he quoted Senator Wade who said there should be no peace 
until slavery was abolished. Weirick declared that this should 
indicate to Democratic soldiers “How they have the Wool drawn 
over their Eyes. They are but the tools of the Abolitionists.” He 
reminded them that he had told them so at the opening of the 
war, but that they had not listened to him. “We ask how many 
have laid down their arms? None dare lay down their arms 
except at the risk of their lives. If they refuse to obey orders, 
they are instantly punished. If they desert and are caught, they 
are shot.” 


Just as Weirick was talking in that vein, he gave his enemies a 
chance to attack him: he inserted an advertisement (January 27, 
1865) which said he wished to sell his printing establishment. 
Republicans thought he was giving up. He himself quoted the 
Sunbury American as saying: “If he does not find a purchaser 
very soon, it will not bring a BAUBEE, as every movement of 
Sherman and Sheridan, renders rebel stock, always valueless, still 
more worthless” (March 31, 1865). Either no buyer appeared 
or else Weirick reconsidered, for his editorial attacks continued 
even after the war ended. On May 5, 1865, he told how John 
Bilger, editor of the Middleburg Tribune, wanted the Times office 
destroyed and was urging loyal people “to pitch in and smash it.” 
Weirick, always impudent in the face of opposition, answered: 
“Johnny, you should not urge others to do what you are too 
big a coward to do yourself.” 


The war ended with Weirick still in control and still as cocky 
as ever. When the Selinsgrove Post was revived in the summer 
of 1865, he reminded his readers that during the war the Post had 
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been loyal but had gone broke; but that the Times had been dis- 
loyal and had increased its circulation (August 11, 1865). 


IV 


To Weirick, the béte noir of the Civil War was Abraham Lin- 
coln who was the head-center of abolitionism, centralization, autoc- 
racy and everything else which a Democrat couid find to criticize 


in the conduct of the North. As early as June 13, 1862, he printed 


a poem which included the following verses: 


God made man, God made the Union 
And man made money, Nice and slick, 

God made bees, In came old Lincoln, 
And bees made honey. And spoiled it quick! 


By 1863 the editor’s opposition had passed from that of ridicul- 
ing the President to that of vituperating him. On July 17 of that 
year Lincoln was “a disgrace to the people and to the government.” 
Weirick ransacked all the Democratic exchanges to find attacks 
upon the Chief Executive; hence he was delighted to quote the 
Juniata Democrat which said: “The Belshazzar of America, 
Abraham Lincoln, . . . robs the people of freedom and protection, 
and revels with the sacred things in the Temple of Liberty” 
(October 30, 1863). As a sort of Christmas gift to his readers, 
Weirick launched into a rabid denunciation of the Chief Magistrate 
in his issue of December 25, 1863. One wonders how he was able 
to get away with it. Lincoln, he said, was 


. .. one of the most deceptive, cold-blooded, unfeeling 
and basest men. He is a bloody monster. He is hell’s 
Pandora box brought to earth, and openened [sic.] for 
the destruction of this foolish people who hug him to 
their bosoms until, like an Egyptian adder, he stings them 
to death. . . . He is a liar, a thief, a robber, a brigand, a 
pirate, a perjurer, a traitor, a coward, a hypocrite, a 
cheat, a trickster, a murderer, a tyrant, an unmitigated 
scoundrel, and an infernal fool . . . like Attilla [sic.], 
who ordered the strangulation of the slaves who dug his 
grave to prevent them discovering it to his enemies, this 
modern tyrant will yet order those to be strangled who, 
at his bidding, dug the grave of liberty, to prevent them 
and the people from regaining it. 
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The unprejudiced modern scholar must admit that there was some- 
thing real and vital about the right of free speech when, in the 
midst of the darkest days of the war, Weirick could write such 
things. 

In view of the vilification poured upon Lincoln by the Selins- 
grove editor, it is of interest to study his reaction at the news of 
the President’s assassination. Would he, now that death had 
removed his great enemy, take back what he had been saying 
during the war? Did he praise the martyr as a saint? He did 
not. For him Lincoln dead was the subject of just as much 
criticism as was Lincoln alive. The nearest he came to saying 
anything favorable about the murdered President was on April 
21, when he called the assassination “deplorable,” and “a great 
crime against the law,” because Lincoln had been showing some 
reasonableness lately. In his next issue, April 28, he made a 
frontal attack upon those Democratic papers which had formerly 
condemned the President, but who “are now putting on long faces 
and speak of the late President as a wonderful, good, kind, great 
and merciful man.” Weirick said he did not favor assassination, 
yet “on the other hand we had no inclination to run wild and 
crazy over the death of a man, who whilst living, could never 
challenge our respect or good opinion.” He continued in that 
vein as follows: 


We have the same opinions of him now we had here- 
tofore, and his death cannot cover up his faults. We are 
opposed to man-worship, and especially where it is un- 
deserved. Mr. Lincoln was neither a great nor a wise 
man, and his sole merit consisted in being the representa- 
tive of one idea—fanatical abolitionism. . . . Had he lived 
and failed, his name would have gone down to posterity 
with infamy by the side of that of George III. 


This was consistency to the point of bravado; moreover, it was 
not the leading editorial of that week. It was second in position 
to one on “Selinsgrove the County Seat.” Weirick’s penchant for 
impudence had to have a chance to express itself; he said, at 
another place in the same issue: “In a little speech, Secretary 
Stanton lately declared that Abraham Lincoln went to Heaven 
and was now sitting at the right hand of God. Wonder if he 
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has a private box!” On June 30 he inserted the following tid- 
bit which must have been read with anything but pleasure by 
Republicans : 


Dead Investment.——To subscribe and pay for a copy 
of the “Life and Services of Abraham Lincoln.” A 
copy of “Gulliver’s Travels” would be much more useful 
and entertaining. 


V 


When, early in 1865, it seemed that the Northern arms would 
finally conquer a peace, Weirick refused to abate opposition. 
Peace with a Union victory would be, to him, just as horrible as 
the present unholy war. To him, the South was still to be 
loyally defended, for its cause was sacred. Thus, when the editor 
of the Lewisburg Chronicle had criticized James H. Hammond as 
an aristocrat, Weirick called the editor “an unprincipled dog” 
(December 9, 1864). On January 27, 1865, he refuted the 
abolitionist doctrine that “God designed this great country to be 
under one and the same government.” A long article in the 
same issue declared that the war would end at once if the North 
would recognize the principle of state rights. 

All this, obviously, was baying at the moon; the North, just at 
the point of victory, would hardly give in on what was considered 
to be one of the causes of the war. As peace rumors became 
frequent in February, 1865, Weirick pooh-poohed the reports, 
declaring that the war would be just as bloody during the coming 
summer as it has been before. Moreover, “the war will not and 
ought not to stop until the independence of the Confederate States 
has been secured and acknowledged” (February 3, 1865). 

Such statements were merely defying the facts, yet in the same 
issue the editor reiterated his Copperhead intransigence by remind- 
ing Republicans, who needed no reminding, that “We never polled 
a vote with greater pleasure and satisfaction than that we polled 
for John C. Breckinridge, and we feel proud of it to this day.” 
Nor did impending defeat of the right of states to secede change 
his views on that subject. “None,” said he, “will go, unless it 
is to their interest to go; and, whenever it is their interest to go, 
it is also their right to go.” 
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Weirick was no less adamant after the surrender of Lee. On 
April 21 he quoted the Bellefonte Watchman’ in an editorial which 
justified state rights and secession; and on June 30, he declared: 


We can view the subjugation of the South in no other 
light than did the celebrated poet view the subjugation 
of Poland, of which he said: “Oh bloodiest picture in 
the book of time, Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime.” 


Yet he did not believe that the South was permanently defeated. 
As late as August 4 he was saying that there could be a rebellion 
every twenty years: “It is not probable that this is the last time 
the South will attempt revolution.” 


VI 


Weirick was a Copperhead, but he was somewhat out of his 
bailiwick. He should have been in the Middle West. He was 
a member of that fraternity, too numerous for good Unionists’ 
comfort, which included Clement L. Vallandigham, Henry Clay 
Dean, James W. Singleton, and Washington McLean. Weirick 
was a fighter, not with the sword, but with the pen. His verbal 
thrusts cut and cut deeply. Like all Copperhead editors he had to 
be denunciatory and impudent in order to be heard. With an 
excellent command of the English language, he used it for all it 
was worth. He slashed with abandon, forgot the niceties of style 
such as commas, and vilified with the zeal of a Garrison. 

His king’s English was pungent; it stung; and it penetrated 
the weak places in his opponents’ armor. His command of sar- 
casm made it hard for his enemies to get the better of him on 
the printed page; they had to threaten to hang him. His sarcasm 
was not a kindly variety; nor was it subtle. It was a bludgeon 
which he wielded with careless unconcern for whom it hit. His 
shafts and thrusts were not those of the expert fencer, for he was 
writing for common “Pennsylvania Dutchmen.” His ridicule must 
be broad and easily understood; sometimes it was crude and vul- 
gar. Weirick did not, therefore, mince words when his ire was 
up. An editor was a “dirty scoundrel” or a “damned rascal,” even 


-_ paper’s editor was also jailed (Cincinnati Enquirer, January 25, 
867). 
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if that editor was also burgess of a neighboring town To him a 
spade was a spade. 

But behind all this cat-calling and low sarcasm was a keen, 
trenchant mind which worked overtime. He was more than merely 
a scavenger or a hackwriter. He had ideas, even if they were often 
couched in vulgarity. His political philosophy was centered 
around the old Jeffersonian doctrine of state rights, carried to the 
point where he believed in secession. He hated tyranny, centrali- 
zation, and any suppression of free speech. Hence Lincoln, to 
him, was a monster crushing out the rights of the people as well 
as of the states. He held to the Jeffersonian doctrine that the 
Federal government should be weak; as he put it, the general gov- 
ernment was “a mediate or ministerial agent” (October 30, 1863). 
If the South wished to repudiate this agent, that was the South’s 
business ; the North was committing a heinous crime in attempting 
to keep the slave states from exercising that right. 

He denounced the war, castigated the leaders at Washington, 
preached disloyalty, and praised Copperheads and Southerners. 
Little wonder that Unionists considered his name anathema. He 
represents perfectly the tragic plight in which a minority finds 
itself during a war. In the midst of a struggle in which he did 
not believe, too honest to truckle and play the game, too earnest 
not to have his say, he lived during times, which for him were 
grievously out of joint. Weirick’s career epitomizes the conflict 
between the necessity of winning a war on one hand, and on the 
other, the demands made by dissidents for the basic right of free 
speech. In most wars, free speech takes a back seat. That 
Weirick had his say, blatant and uncompromising as it was, 
speaks volumes for the patience of the Lincoln government, as 
well as of the Unionists of Snyder county. He came close to it, 
but after all he was not hanged. 




















NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. Stevens 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


By the date of this writing the program for the October 28 and 
29 meeting at Williamsport is practically completed. As noted 
in the July issue, the sessions will begin on Friday afternoon at 
the Hotel Lycoming, at 2 o’clock. Three papers will be presented. 
Dr. George D. Harmon, of Lehigh University, will discuss “The 
Pennsylvania Clergy and the Civil War”; Dr. Paul H. Giddens, 
of Allegheny College, will speak on “Speculation in Pennsylvania 
Petroleum, 1864-65.” This paper will be especially interesting 
because of the exhaustive research by Doctor Giddens in the 
history of the petroleum industry, the results of which will be 
published some time this autumn by the Macmillan Company. The 
afternoon session will be completed with a paper by Dr. Mulford 
Stough on “The Yellow Fever in Philadelphia, 1793.” Dr. 
William A. Russ, Jr., of Susquehanna University, will preside. 

The evening meeting will be devoted to a dinner at the Lycoming 
Hotel at which Superintendent of Public Instruction Lester K. 
Ade will address the Association upon the point of view of his 
department on the subject of state and local history in the school 
program. 

The attention of schoolmen is called once more to the fact that 
at the Saturday morning session a sectional meeting of special 
interest to this group will be held. Professor Lloyd Davis, of the 
East Huntingdon High School at Alverton, will discuss the im- 
portance of history clubs as a means of stimulating interest in 
local history. The remarkable success of Mr. Davis with his own 
East Huntingdon High School History Club should make this 
talk one of interest and value to all persons 

Another paper will be presented by Professor Dickey, of the 
Altoona High School. This school has long sponsored a special 
course in Pennsylvania history, which has met with great success. 
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The information and suggestions which Professor Dickey will 
be able to provide will be worth the attention of all teachers in 
secondary schools who may be interested in utilizing state and 
local history in their social study program. 


The third paper will be presented by Mr. Oliver S. Heckman, 
Social Studies Advisor of the Department of Public Instruction. 
Mr. Heckman will discuss the important place of Pennsylvania 
history in the adequate presentation of the new social studies pro- 
gram which has been offered for use in the Pennsylvania schools 
by the Department of Public Instruction. The new program itself 
is challenging and original. It opens important new fields for the 
possible utilization of both state and local history in the school 
system. Mr. S. K. Stevens, historian of the Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical Commission, will preside at the session. 

A section on Saturday devoted to the historical societies will 
feature sessions of interest to this group and many of the societies 
are already planning to consider the October meeting as part of 
their regular fall program. It is the belief of Mr. Bruce A. Hunt, 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, 
and in charge of the local arrangements for the Association meet- 
ing, that the October meeting of the Association may well tend to 
be a regular part of the Federation program. The annual meeting 
of the Federation in January may well be supplemented by consid- 
ering the autumn meeting of the Association with a section devoted 
solely to the interest of the historical societies as an important 
preliminary to the January Federation gathering. It is the belief 
of Federation officers that much is to be gained by a close coopera- 
tion between that body and the Association. 


Those planning to attend should not forget that a luncheon 
meeting will be held on Saturday at Bucknell University. The 
trip from Williamsport to Lewisburg will be through a section 
rich in local history and will provide an opportunity to visit the 
splendid new home of the Muncy Historical Society and to view 
the remarkable exhibit which has been brought together by this 
group. 

Saturday afternoon will be devoted to an historical tour for 
those who are interested. Those who desire to vary the two-day 
program with a lighter form of entertainment will be enabled to 
attend a football game at the Bucknell University stadium. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The summer of 1938 was significant for the revival of historical 
activities in several sections of the Commonwealth. Old societies, 
formerly dormant, have been reorganized in several instances 
and are making plans for further development. The Bedford 
county historians are reorganizing and reviving the Bedford 
County Historical Society located in one of the important historic 
sections of Pennsylvania. The development of a vigorous and 
progressive society in this area will be welcome, and constitutes 
a genuine contribution to Pennsylvania historical activity. 


In the northern portion of the Commonwealth, McKean county 
leaders have embarked on the organization of a county-wide his- 
torical group. The county was formerly served by societies at 
Bradford and Port Allegheny. Under the leadership of several 
outstanding citizens of the county, including editor Russell Lind- 
sey, of the McKean County Democrat, a preliminary meeting was 
held on July 11, and a further gathering took place on August 15 
The new organization will probably be known as the Governor 
Thomas McKean Historical Society. County commissioners have 
been very generous in providing a room in the court house for the 
use of the society. The interest and activity of those in charge 
of the project is such as to lead to the belief that a vigorous county- 


wide historical organization will begin to function during the 
autumn in McKean county. 


In Sullivan county, as a result of effort upon the part of Attor- 
ney F. W. Meylert, Joseph F. Ingham, Herbert L. Molyneux, and 
several others, a county historical organization has been formed. 
Mr. Meylert, of Laporte, has been selected to head a board of 
directors for the new group, with Mr. Ingham as secretary. The 
Sullivan county historians have not been content merely with 
an organization. Plans are under way, and considerable funds 
have already been raised, to provide for the erection at the county 
seat at Laporte of a fire-proof stone building to serve «3; museum 
headquarters. It is interesting to note that the Sullivin county 
society is a direct result of the activity and interest of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Dushore. It provides a significant example of the 
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public service along historical lines which may be rendered by 
service organizations of this type. 


A reorganization meeting of the Union County Historical 
Society was held in the rooms of the American Legion, at Mifflin- 
burg, on the evening of August 18. The society is very much 
interested in the development of a program for marking the 
important historical sites in this area. This section is badly in 
need of a revived historical interest and it is indeed hoped that 
the close proximity of Lewisburg may result in the support of the 
Union county project by the historians at Bucknell University. 
County Superintendent of Schools Frank P. Boyer of Mifflin- 
burg is the guiding spirit of the group. Mr. Boyer has a dis- 
tinctive personal collection of school books and records relating to 
the history of education in this locality. 


The activities of a large number of societies in scattered sections 
of the Commonwealth is proof of a historical renaissance which 
seems to be under way throughout Pennsylvania. It is doubted 
if there ever was a year in which there was displayed more 
enthusiasm in historical work, more time and energy devoted to 
historical activity and more money expended for historical pro- 
grams than has been true in Pennsylvania during the past year. 


The Blair County Historical Society has been especially active 
during the summer. On June 4, the headquarters of the society 
in the famous Baker Mansion in Altoona were opened to the 
public for the summer by President Floyd G. Hoenstine. The 
society has featured throughout the summer outstanding exhibits 
at the Mansion which have attracted considerable interest. Presi- 
dent Hoenstine has contributed a series of articles on the early 
history of Blair county to the local newspapers which have done 
much to arouse interest in early Blair county affairs. 

June 25 was devoted to a motor tour and trip to Eldorado, Prince 
Gallitzin Spring, and other points of interest over a 150 mile 
area. Several representatives of the Huntingdon County His- 
torical Society joined the Blair county group in their pilgrimage. 
The tour was followed by a banquet at Dell Delight American 
Legion Park, near Altoona, where Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, 
State Archivist and member of the Historical Commission, 
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delivered an interesting address. The Blair County Society 
reports a rapidly expanded membership, and the leadership of 
Mr. Hoenstine, Mr. T. S. Davis, and several others, has been 
most commendable. 


Northumberland county historians have compiled a virtually new 
history of their county as a result of their recently completed 
WPA historical project, which operated for nine months with 
headquarters at the Fort Augusta Mansion under the direction of 
Mr. Herber G. Gearhart and Mr. George Neff. The project was 
sponsored by the city of Sunbury in codperation with the North- 
umberland County Historical Society under the leadership of 
Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles. Some ninety loose-leaf volumes of 
material have been compiled by the workers in the project bearing 
upon the history of Northumberland county. The records obtained 
and kept provide a rather complete history of the political, eco- 
nomic and social development of the county from its earliest 
beginnings down to a very recent date. A collection of photo- 
graphs mounted in four albums and bearing upon events in more 
recent county history is especially worth while. Valuable newspaper 
files of the society have been classified and placed in portfolios. 
Gravestone inscriptions from fifty-eight cemeteries have been 
typed and classified. The records of several churches were copied, 
and a considerable volume of material dealing with early land 
grants was also made available. 


Not only was a considerable amount of historical material col- 
lected by the WPA project, but it was also possible to construct 
a fire-proof vault in the Fort Augusta building which is now 
available for the storage of the valuable historical data in the 
hands of the Northumberland County Historical Society. The 
project affords an example of the important work which may be 
accomplished by the WPA under intelligent supervision. Mr. 
Gearhart has given careful attention to the guidance of the work 
at Fort Augusta over the entire period of the project, and much 
of its success and contribution to the history of the region has 
been the result of his untiring vigilance and care. 


It is a pleasure to announce that the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society has issued Volume 22 of its Proceedings and 
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Collections. The depression delayed this valuable book for seven 
years, but it is understood that future volumes will be available 
more regularly. The volume includes annual reports of the 
society over the seven-year period and thereby affords a complete 
record of its activities. Several historical articles are included. 
One of especial interest is the publication of a paper by Mr. Julian 
P. Boyd, of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, dealing with 
the Susquehanna colonization of the eighteenth century. 


The Fort Washington Historical Society elected at its June 
meeting Mrs. T. Duncan Just as president, and Mrs. E. Parmiter 
as secretary. The society has been fortunate in arranging, through 
the Museum Extension of the WPA, an exhibit portraying the 
evolution of man’s dwellings from the earliest time to the present. 
This exhibit is on display at the headquarters of the society in the 
Clifton House at Fort Washington. The June 15 meeting of the 
society featured an address by Mr. Charles Mann on “Our Revo- 
lutionary Heritage.” 


The Lehigh County Historical Society held its summer meeting 
on July 16 at Doylestown. Dinner was served in the evening at 
the Fountain House, one of the oldest buildings in Bucks county. 
The meeting at Doylestown gave the Lehigh historians an oppor- 
tunity to travel through a region rich in historic interest. Mr. 
Charles R. Roberts, secretary of the society, presented an inter- 
esting paper, the result of research obtained by going through 
very old tavern licenses found in the cellar of the Lehigh County 
Court House. The Doylestown meeting was made especially 
distinctive through the opportunity which it provided for visiting 
the rich museum collection of the Bucks County Historical Society. 


The Huntingdon County Historical Society is actively interested 
in the acquisition of the property in McConnellstown on which 
is located Bouquet Spring, so called since the location of the 
spring is on property which was at one time the possession of 
Colonel Henry Bouquet. The society plans to erect a large native 
stone marker on the site sometime during the autumn as a part 
of the state-wide recognition of the 175th anniversary of the Battle 
of Bushy Run. The Huntingdon County Historical Society has 
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been especially successful in arousing county-wide historical 
interest. 


The June 3 meeting of the Lancaster County Historical Society 
closed the formal program season, which was held at the splendid 
headquarters of the society in Lancaster, and was presided over 
by its able head, Dr. Herbert H. Beck. The meeting was featured 
by a paper on Timothy Matlock, a revolutionary patriot who lived 
in Lancaster, read by Mrs. Bertha Cochran Landis. Matlock was 
a member of the American Philosophical Society, and secretary 
of the Supreme Executive Council in the Revolution. 


The Lancaster group combined with the members of the Chester 
County Historical Society for their summer tour on August 13. 
The motor caravan left the headquarters of the Chester County 
Historical Society in West Chester in the morning and the entire 
day was devoted to the visiting of quarries and similar industries 
of the region. The 1938-39 season of the society was resumed 
with a meeting on September 2. 


The Northampton County Historical Society, in codperation 
with the WPA, has arranged for a survey of all the graveyards 
in the county. The material gathered will provide valuable 
genealogical data for the use of county historians. It is planned 
to include all public and private cemeteries from the earliest date 
down to 1895, and it is believed that the survey will be the most 
complete of any ever conducted in Northampton county. 

The annual pilgrimage of the society was held on June 18 by 
members and friends who spent the afternoon under the guidance 
of Dr. John Baer Stoudt visiting the Pennsylvania German deco- 
rated barns of Lehigh County. The pilgrimage was closed with 
a dinner at the Guthsville Hotel. 


The seventh annual historical tour of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, in codperation with the University of 
Pittsburgh summer session, was held July 15 and 16. The tourists 
left the historical society building in Pittsburgh on the afternoon 
of the 15th and journeyed to Wheeling. On Saturday morning 
the Ohio River was followed to Parkersburg and in the evening 
the tour closed with a dinner at Marietta, Ohio. Several historical 
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addresses were delivered at various points on the tour. The 
journey was unusually successful and marked a continuation of a 
program which was inaugurated in 1932. 

It would be very desirable if other historical societies, in codp- 
eration with educational institutions in other sections of Pennsyl- 
vania, would combine their efforts to inaugurate a similar system. 
The summer tours of the western Pennsylvanians have become 
noteworthy affairs. Their educational value has been enhanced by 
careful attention to the route covered with a view to historical 
interests, and through the presentation at various points of some 
of the papers dealing with the history of the section. This type 
of tour, which has become an established institution at Pittsburgh, 
is a most successful method of arousing interest in the history of a 
region, and of attracting to it the attention of those engaged in 
educational work. 


The Mifflin county historians conducted a first summer tour 
during the week of June 25. The group visited several points of 
interest in Granville and Oliver townships, including the Hope 
Furnace site, Three-Locks on the Old Pennsylvania Canal, and 
the site of Fort Granville. J. Martin Stroup, president of the 
society, was in charge of the arrangements for the tour, which 
was most successful and interesting. 

The Mifflin County Historical Society, in codperation with the 
Garden Club at Lewistown, is making progress toward the preser- 
vation of the famous stone arch bridge at Lewistown. Since it 
runs parallel to the William Penn Highway, it may be possible to 
preserve the old bridge and to landscape the approach to it in such 
a fashion as to provide a point of considerable scenic and historic 
interest at the approach to Lewistown from the south. The 
reorganized society is making outstanding progress and its leader- 
ship is to be commended upon the intelligence with which it has 
approached the problems confronting it. 


The Crawford County Historical Society’s library and museum, 
on the second floor of the Public Library at Meadville, has been 
open during the summer in the morning rather than in the after- 
noon, as formerly has been the custom. This experience resulted 
in a considerable increase in the number of visitors during the 
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summer months. The librarian reports that several outstanding 
additions to its collections have been made available in recent 
months. The library is rapidly growing and includes not only 
valuable local material, but much on the history of the entire 
Commonwealth. 


The York County Historical Society, under the direction of Mr. 
H. J. Young, continued its history forums during the summer. 
The August 5 meeting was held at the interesting old home of Miss 
Caroline Logan in Dillsburg. The Logan home is one of the oldest 
in this section. Miss Logan has an outstanding collection of 
Pennsylvania curios and antiques well worth the attention of any 
persons interested in this material. Mr. H, A. Overmiller pre- 
sented a paper on “York in the Hands of the Confederates” as 
a feature of the meeting. The new activity of the York historians 
has been especially commendable and it is hoped that it will con- 
tinue through the coming year with unabated success. 


Mr. Peter J. Little, head of the Cambria County Historical 
Society, presided at the June 2 annual meeting held in the Ebens- 
burg’s Court House. Mr. Little reported that the year has been 
a very sucessful and outstanding one for the society. One of the 
high lights was the completion of the monument at Cresson, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Admiral Robert E. Peary. Outstanding 
additions to the historical collections of this society have been 
acquired, including several important books and museum items. 


Colonel Herbert Laird, head of the Lycoming County Historical 
Society, reported to the group at its July 23 meeting at the Old 
Friends’ Meeting House at Pennsdale, that the next major objec- 
tive would be the acquisition of a permanent headquarters and 
home for the society. The society has a membership of 400, and 
it is felt that the financial strength of the organization is such as 
to justify a drive for a headquarters building to house the growing 
collections of the society. The summer meeting at historic Penns- 
dale was well attended and was addressed by Dr. Frederic A. God- 
charles, well known Pennsylvania historian, on the subject of 
“The Underground Railway” Dr. Godcharles pointed out that 
one of the stations of the famous underground system was located 
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at Williamsport. The society will assist in entertaining the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association at the Williamsport gathering 
in October. 


Muncy historians, under the leadership of Dr. T. Kenneth 
Wood, were hosts to the Northumberland County Historical 
Society, at the home of Dr. Lewis E. Theiss, near Muncy, on 
August 3. The gathering was a part of the eleventh annual 
pilgrimage of the Northumberland County group. The party 
arrived in Muncy at 2 o’clock and was greeted by Dr. Wood and 
given an opportunity to view the remarkable collection of antique 
furniture which has been gathered at the new home of the Muncy 
society. The group was much impressed also by the model of 
Fort Muncy, which was recently presented through the Museum 
Extension Project of the WPA and the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission. 

At the home of Dr. Theiss, the party listened to a brilliant 
address by the host on the life of General John Borrows, revolu- 
tionary leader and early landholder in this region. Borrows settled 
near Muncy in 1794 and ultimately became one of the wealthy and 
powerful figures in this section of Pennsylvania. The meeting was 
unusually successful and well attended. 


A meeting of the Juniata County Historical Society was held 
at the Mifflintown headquarters on July 28 with Dr. Robert P. 
Banks, presiding. The society has been the recipient of several 
additions to its collections and plans are being laid for an active 
program during the forthcoming year. A social meeting was 
held in September for the purpose of arousing increased popular 
interest in the work of the society. 


The Sugarloaf Historical Society played a leading réle in 
commemorating the 100th anniversary of the founding of Hazle- 
ton during the week of August 15, known as the Pioneer Days 
Celebration. It was one of the most successful affairs ever held 
in this vicinity. The historical society codperated with the NYA 
and WPA in staging the various exercises connected with the 
commemoration. A parade and pageant were especially outstand- 
ing features of the commemoration. A folk festival added to the 
interest of the occasion. Historical exhibits in the store windows 
at Hazleton aroused considerable attention and gave evidence 
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of the rich amount of historical material available in this vicinity. 
It is hoped that the celebration will signalize the beginning of a 
very active historical consciousness in this section. 


The contribution which may be made by a historical society to 
the development of public interest in historical affairs, and the 
importance of leadership in observances of this type, is well 
illustrated by the experience of the Sugarloaf Historical Society. 
The increasing number of centennial and sesquicentennial observ- 
ances in Pennsylvania provide a remarkable opportunity for local 
historic organizations to exhibit a leadership and provide a service 
to the community. The leadership of the Crawford County 
Historical Society in the recent celebration at Meadville is another 
example of this. It is hoped that an increasing number of 
historical societies throughout Pennsylvania will assume responsi- 
bility in connection with these observances, which are becoming 
increasingly common, throughout the Commonwealth. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society held its annual meeting 
on June 21. Dr. J. Newton Hunsberger, president, reported upon 
the progress of the last year. The society has been responsible 
for important additions to the Valley Forge Museum and its 
records show that from June 1, 1937 to June 1, 1938, 13,681 
persons were admitted to the museum free of charge. Of the 
301 groups which were admitted, the largest was students from 
public and parochial schools of the region, illustrating the educa- 
tional value attached to projects of this type. 

This society is planning a drive for increased membership and 
the twentieth annual meeting resulted in the re-election of all the 
present officers. Mrs. Marjorie C. Griffith, of Valley Forge, is 
the secretary, and those desiring to communicate with the society 
may do so by writing to Mrs. Griffith. 


The American Catholic Historical Society, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, recently marked fifty-four years of its development. 
Under the leadership of Rev. John F. Rowan, it has become one 
of the outstanding historical organizations of the United States 
and Pennsylvania is fortunate, indeed, that its headquarters are 
at Philadelphia. The society is actively interested in increasing its 
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membership. It provides a number of services in addition to 
strictly historical activities connected with the usual historical 
organization. A dramatic guild and forum are sponsored by 
the society. Its library maintained at St. Charles’ Seminary, 
Overbrook, is one of the outstanding sources of information on 
any phase of American Catholic history. The society was organ- 
ized in July 1884 and its headquarters are in the famous old 
Nicholas Biddle mansion at 715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Monroe county historians were guests at the Kellersville home 
of Superior Court Judge Chester H. Rhodes on July 19. The 
report of the society called attention to the valuable items which 
have been added to the library and museum. Of especial impor- 
tance to Pennsylvania historians are the additions to newspaper 
collections. Two historical addresses were presented at the 
meeting and were of considerable interest to those present. 


The annual meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania was held June 
18 at Historical House, West Overton, Pa. The society has been 
fortunate in securing the use of this historic mansion as its head- 
quarters through the courtesy of Mrs. Henry Clay Frick. The 
meeting commemorated the 100th anniversary of Historical House, 
built in 1838 by Abraham Overholt. It is rich in historical treas- 
ures and provides an appropriate home for this vigorous and active 
historical organization. Rev. W. G. Smeltzer spoke to the gath- 
ering on “Methodism in Western Pennsylvania,” while Mr. 
Stevens, of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, stressed the 
work of the body in relation to the historical societies. 


Following the luncheon and program, election of officers was 
conducted. Rev. William B. Hindman, of Uniontown, well- 
known local historian, was elected to the presidency of the society. 
Miss Helen Woodhall, also of Uniontown, was appointed 
secretary. 


The Westmoreland society has had an unusually successful year 
and has increased its membership. Through the museum at 
Historical House, its meetings, and its active effort in cooperating 
with the schools of the two counties it has made a distinctive record 
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for 1938. We look forward to a continuance of its significant 
programs during the forthcoming year. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Rome, Pennsylvania, in Bradford county, was the scene on July 
17 of the celebration of the centennial of the birth of Philip Paul 
Bliss, composer of many of the world’s best known and most 
widely sung gospel songs. Bliss was a native of Clearfield but 
spent the most of his life in Rome, where he became associated 
with D. B. Towner and James McGranahan, whose names also are 
familiar to all singers of the famous old gospel songs. The 
principal speaker at the exercises at the Bliss monument in the 
village cemetery was the Rev. Will A. Houghton, president of the 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. The Bliss monument was 
unveiled in 1877 following the death of Bliss in a railroad accident 
in Ohio. Several thousand people attended the centennial services 
and the singing of many of the famous hymns of the great com- 
poser was led by Homer Rodeheaver. 


Several Pennsylvania towns and cities observed during the 
summer and autumn celebrations of anniversaries. Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, opened its commemoration on September 23 with 
a boy scout camporee. The commemorative features of the 
Columbia celebration were concluded at the end of the week with 
a historical pageant presented by a cast of 500 local persons for 
four consecutive evenings and portrayed 150 years of the evolu- 
tion of this historic borough. The Lancaster County Historical 
Society placed a marker on the James Wright home built in 
1738-41 and the oldest house in Columbia. 


On July 2 the little town of Allport, in Clearfield county, cele- 
brated 100 years of its history. So far as can be determined 
the town was permanently settled in 1838 and the pioneer was 
James Allport. He came to Clearfield county as a result of the 
operations at Philadelphia of land investors. A program of 
speakers, music and sports marked the occasion. 


In western Pennsylvania, August 7-13 was centennial week for 
the town of Harmony, scene of an early communal experiment 
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of George Rapp. The community was settled originally in 1800 
by the German Mennonites, but its incorporation as a borough 
was delayed until 1838. 

The town is rich in its historical background and the commemo- 
ration of its 100th anniversary attracted attention over the entire 
Commonwealth. An especially interesting result of the centennial 
was the restoration of the historic town clock of Harmony. This 
clock was brought from Germany by Peter Rapp and is believed 
to date back to the 17th century and to constitute possibly the 
oldest piece of its kind in America. Authorities believe the clock 
may have been manufactured before 1665 in as much as it lacks 
a minute hand, this particular device being introduced after that 
date. The clock was restored by A. J. Whitehill, clock expert of 
Butler. 


In the same section of Pennsylvania, the little town of Baden, 
twenty-five miles below Pittsburgh on the Ohio River in Beaver 
county, opened on July 14 a three-day centennial celebration. A 
historical parade featured the opening ceremonies, while a pageant 
of a historical nature depicting 100 years of the development of 
the little town was presented. Music and community gatherings 
also featured the occasion. 


Penn Run, community in Indiana county, observed from August 
12-14 its 100th birthday. The first house in the section was built 
by William Evans in 1838 as a part of the Cherry Hill grant 
surveyed by the agents of Penn. Seventy years ago Penn Run 
was a thriving village, its prosperous days depending upon the 
lumber industry. Today it is largely a farming community, but 
well preserves the traditions of its historic past. 


Greenville commemorated during the first week of August one 
hundreds years of its incorporation as a borough in 1838. The 
original settlement in the area goes back fully 142 years and 
Greenville is the oldest town in Mercer county, the population 
having more than doubled its size within the past ten years. A 
varied program combining a historical pageant with community 
affairs and home-coming ceremonies featured the week devoted 
to the commemoration. 
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Sellersville, in Bucks county, commemorated on July 19 its 
200th anniversary. A style show, a play and an art exhibit were 
principal features of the celebration. 


Attention of Pennsylvanians has been called to the fact that 
the Commonwealth possesses the only museum in America devoted 
entirely to Swedish contributions to the culture and civilization of 
the nation. The John Morton Memorial Museum, in Philadelphia, 
dedicated by Prince Bertil of Sweden on June 28 possesses this 
unique distinction. This building, blending colonial and Swedish 
architecture, contains no less than sixteen galleries which are 
devoted to some particular field of Swedish contribution to 
American progress, each named for some leader who made such 
a contribution. The Jenny Lind room is devoted to contributions 
to American music; while the John Ericsson room represents 
engineering and invention, and the John Hanson room deals with 
contributions of statesmen. 


Located in League Island Park, the museum is open week days 
from 9 to 12 and 2 to 5, and on Sundays from 1 to 5. Those 
visiting Philadelphia will find this one of the outstanding points 
of interest of that city. It is operated by the American-Swedish 
Historical Foundation with Frank W. Melvin as chairman of 
the board of trustees. Its collection of documents, books, and 
other materials makes it an important center for the study of 
Swedish culture in America. 


Pennsylvania is making genuine progress toward the proper 
advertising of its historical and scenic attractions. The work of 
the Pennsylvania Publicity Commission has been distinctive and 
on a state-wide basis. It has been able to demonstrate a dollars 
and cents value resulting from the expenditure of its $500,000 
appropriation. The publicizing of the Commonwealth, however, 
can never be taken care of by a single commission at Harrisburg. 
Much needs to be done by the communities and localities in the 
way of developing knowledge of their historical and natural 
attractions. 


There is every evidence that this former lack is now being 
remedied. From several sections of the Commonwealth come 
news of the preparation of pamphlets which are to be utilized as 
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a guide for tourists in their travels through Pennsylvania. These 
will be distributed by local agencies, as well as by the Publicity 
Commission office at 9 North Front Street, in Harrisburg. One 
of the latest additions to this body of literature is a booklet pre- 
pared by the city of Bradford, historic oil center in McKean 
county, and entitled “Bradford Today.” Mansfield, in Tioga 
county, is also publishing a guide map containing a brief history 
of the community and calling attention to historical and scenic 
points of interest. 

A splendid opportunity is afforded to the historical societies 
of the various sections of Pennsylvania to assist local chambers 
of commerce, automobile clubs and similar service groups in 
preparing this type of literature. Atterttion has been called 
previously to the successful effort of the Berks County Historical 
Society in this connection. In many cases the Federal Writers’ 
Project may be prevailed upon to furnish assistance in the writing 
and art work connected with such an enterprise. It is important 
that material of this type be prepared with a view to historical 
accuracy. The function of local historical societies might well 
consist in providing the necessary supervision to insure this. It 
is questionable whether any historical society could undertake a 
more useful project for the 1939 season than to promote the 
preparation of a popular and usable guide to the historical spots 
of the sections which it serves. 


Incidentally, many Pennsylvanians who desire to become better 
acquainted with their own Commonwealth may find it convenient 
to write to the office of the Pennsylvania Publicity Commission 
and secure copies of the various types of literature which are now 
available on scenic and historic Pennsylvania. The Commission is 
glad to render the service and also to assist in planning tours for 
individuals or organizations desiring to visit points of interest in 
the Commonwealth. 


The memory of General John A. Sutter, pioneer who made and 
lost a fortune in California, was commemorated on July 19 in the 
Moravian cemetery at Lititz, Pa. It was exactly 100 years ago 
that Sutter left Pennsylvania for California on a strange career 
which resulted in the discovery of gold on his land, his own rise 
to fortune, and then rapid descent to poverty. The ceremonies at 
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the cemetery were featured by the placing of a wreath on the 
Sutter grave and the reading of a letter from the governor of 
California. Several descendants of the Sutter family were present. 
Dr. Herbert Beck, of Lancaster, prepared a message which pre- 
sented adequately the story of the life of Mr. Sutter. The 
Lancaster County Historical Society plans within the next year 
to erect a bronze tablet in the Lititz public square in honor of 
General Sutter. 


On June 25 Marc Peter, Swiss Minister to the United States, 
was Official speaker at a state-wide meeting at Friendship Hill, 
historic home of Albert Gallatin, near New Geneva, Pennsylvania. 
The Friendship Hill Association, under the leadership of Mrs. 
A. M. Sowers of Morgantown, West Virginia, is making strenuous 
efforts to secure the necessary funds and interest to insure proper 
preservation of this historic Pennsylvania home. Those who may 
not have visited Friendship Hill should by all means do so. It is 
one of the most outstanding historic properties in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. The beauty of its surroundings, the 
character of the old mansion itself, together with the authenticity 
of its original furnishings, make it little short of a Pennsylvania 
Mount Vernon. No person interested in the history of Penn- 
sylvania, or the nation, should forbear for long to visit this remark- 
able home. It is hoped that the efforts of the Association 
interested in its preservation will meet with success. If there 
is any danger that these efforts should fail, public assistance 
should by all means be employed to insure its proper preservation. 


Dr. Allan Nevins of Columbia University is seeking informa- 
tion on the connection of the Rockefellers with the petroleum 
industry in Pennsylvania and the early troubles of these interests 
politically and otherwise in the Commonwealth. Any helpful 
information or suggestions should be reported to him. 
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N recent years there have been indications of a renewed interest 
in the local and state history of Pennsylvania. This interest 
has been expressed along many different lines. The widespread 
participation of elementary and secondary schools in the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the Constitution of the United 
States, the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Commonwealth, and the entourage of the New England travelers 
commemorating the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the trek 
of the pioneer settlers to the Old North West are incidental evi- 
dences of the zeal of Pennsylvania youth to know more about 
their immediate communities and their state. In some secondary 
schools, pupils have made an historical study of the educational 
institutions common to their locality. In other places investiga- 
tions have been made of existing political and social institutions 
in the community in order to understand better the evolutionary 
process by which they have come to be what they are. In a 
number of counties unemployed youth have undertaken research 
and writing on certain phases of county history under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the superintendent of schools. A few 
county superintendents of schools have enlisted the services of 
the Federal Writers Project to write an intensive history of their 
respective counties. 
Further manifestations of interest in local and state history 
are found in the educational program of public elementary and 
secondary schools in the Commonwealth. One finds an occasional 
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secondary school offering Pennsylvania history as an elective 
course in the eleventh or twelfth grade. On the other hand, there 
is a scattering of elementary schools engaged in making a study 
of local and state history. A survey recently conducted by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission among teachers of social 
studies in two hundred selected schools of the state revealed that 
in practically all of those schools Pennsylvania history was receiv- 
ing some degree of consideration. In most instances the teachers 
in those schools committed themselves to the plan of teaching 
state history as an integral part of national history rather than 
offering it as a separate course. The survey further revealed 
that a large majority of the teachers favored a topical study of 
significant aspects of our state history rather than the usual chron- 
ological treatment. Approximately fifty per cent of the teachers 
who replied to the questionnaire favored a counter-chronological 
study of the units included in their social studies courses. A 
constantly increasing number of local historical societies and 
patriotic and lay organizations are adding the weight of their 
influence to the utilization of Pennsylvania history in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

One might appropriately ask what is the significance of local 
and state history, and what place should be given to it in the 
school program? The answer to the first part of the question will 
condition the answer to the second part, depending upon the point 
of view which is taken. It is almost trite to mention that local 
history furnishes the bases for the more general statements that 
go into the making of national and world history. The life experi- 
ences of people in any locality, interpreted broadly, are a reflection 
of the life of the people in other parts of the world. Communities 
differ in numerous ways and only by making comparisons in the 
life and activities of people in different localities can one come to 
authoritative generalizations. Hence, a study of the history of 
the people in any community without reference to other localities 
and people in other parts of the world tends toward provincialism. 
It would seem, therefore, that beginning with a study of certain 
phases of the life and activities of the people in the immediate 
locality should furnish the bases for broadening the study to other 
localities and to other periods in the history of mankind. More 
specifically, a study of the architectural designs of buildings in 
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a given community should broaden into a study of the architecture 
of buildings in other parts of the world and at other periods in 
the history of mankind. 

The foregoing statement may serve as an introduction to the 
subject before us for consideration. The interest in local and 
state history and its importance in understanding human relations 
has not been lost sight of in the proposed social studies program 
for the public schools of Pennsylvania. Since this program has 
not yet been released for general distribution by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, a description of its main features will 
be necessary. 

During the summer of 1937 the Committee on Social Studies 
in the State Department of Public Instruction began work on a 
social studies program for the public elementary and secondary 
schools of the state. Following the formulation of certain guiding 
principles the committee prepared a tentative chart showing the 
scope and sequence of a social studies program including sug- 
gested phases to be developed. During the subsequent school year, 
this tentative program was adopted for experimental use and 
study by a number of selected schools. On the basis of sug- 
gestions which were offered by those who thus had a first hand 
knowledge of the program, revisions were made. Copies of the 
program were also sent to several recognized educators whose sug- 
gestions were invaluable to the committee. 

The nine basic areas of human experience upon which the pro- 
gram is based have been formulated to direct the thinking of 
teachers in developing units of study with their classes. A unit 
placed under any one of the major themes may have bearing on 
several or all of the areas. In surveying the activities of people 
in any community, one will discover that both young and old are 
engaged in such activities as earning a living, making a home, and 
improving material conditions in their environment. It will also 
be noted that the people in these communities are working together 
for improving social and civic welfare, protecting their common 
health and property and their individual lives and possessions, 
engaging in recreation, improving their education, and expressing 
their impulses for beauty and their devotion to a Supreme Being. 
These are the common interests and experiences of people in any 
community or any age in the history of mankind. Consequently, 
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schools engaged in educating youth for fuller enjoyment of life 
should take cognizance of these activities. Accepting these com- 
mon experiences of the human race as fundamental, suggested 
phases to be developed in connection with the program have been 
formulated. 

The function of the social studies very broadly conceived is to 
guide the growth and development of youth in society. Unless 
youth is prepared to cope intelligently with the problems of mod- 
ern civilization, we cannot hope for a much higher order of society 
in the future than now exists. Fundamental problems of present 
day society which are likely to continue as vitally important issues 
should form the nucleus of the social studies program. When 
people clearly grasp the tendencies of modern civilization, they 
will be in a better position to modify those tendencies to conform 
to the higher ideals of the social order which they have commonly 
agreed upon. 

Another function of the social studies is to educate youth to 
cooperate with others. Acceptance of this function presupposes 
that pupils will not only discover how people in our own and 
other times are dependent upon one another for their existence 
but that learning experiences will be set up where pupils will be 
required to work and codperate with their fellow students in the 
accomplishment of a desired goal. Whatever enterprise youth 
may be engaged in at present, or plan to enter at some future 
time, it is certain that they will be working with others to a 
greater or lesser extent. Success in these ventures will depend 
to a large extent upon the ability of youth to make the necessary 
adjustments. The theory of individualism cannot function in our 
complex social and industrial age as it did when the great majority 
of our citizens were engaged in agrarian pursuits. As civilization 
becomes more complex and people become more independent, the 
need of more training in codperation becomes apparent. 

The social studies should contribute to defining and upholding 
social values. Society has values which are more than economic 
or political in nature but which are the motivating forces for eco- 
nomic and political operations. If such values are founded on 
honesty in public affairs, respect for the rights of others, a fair 
living standard for all, the right to speak and write on any social 
issue within bounds of decency, the privilege of worshipping a 
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Supreme Being according to the dictates of one’s conscience and 
the assurance of a fair and impartial trial if brought before the 
bar, then life will have a richness of satisfaction and opportunity 
which makes it worth the living. Upon the schools in general 
and upon the social studies teacher in particular rests the responsi- 
bility of giving expression to these higher values. To impress 
upon pupils such cultural values means that teachers and super- 
visors must first be in sympathy with them, and second, they must 
be leaders to guide the thought of youth in the study of social 
situations. 

A purpose of the social studies which bears a close relation to 
method but is essential to the achievement of other purposes is 
that of training the intellectual processes relative to the func- 
tioning of society. A knowledge of the sources of information 
respecting a given social situation, skill in evaluating the authen- 
ticity of these sources of information, skill in investigating every 
angle of a controversial issue, and skill in reaching a conclusion 
on the basis of evidence that has been examined are handmaidens 
of intelligent living in a democracy. The bases on which democ- 
racy functions are free and open discussion of social issues, an 
exploration and study of apparent needs, suggestions as to 
remedial measure, and adjustment and compromise with relation 
to existing and proposed measures. The problems that confront 
each individual require intellectual processes akin to those which 
operate in American society. It follows, therefore, that instruc- 
tion in the social studies should provide training in the analytical, 
critical and constructive powers through school practice in numer- 
ous historical and contemporary situations. 

The study of society should contribute to constructive social 
action. It is not sufficient that the individual be sensitive to the 
problems of society, that he should be skilled in analyzing such 
problems on the basis of the evidence which is available, that he 
should be willing to codperate with others, that he should con- 
tribute to defining and upholding social values, but it is equally 
essential that he should be educated to participate effectively in 
social action. It has been generally believed that active partici- 
pation in the affairs of society does not begin until the citizen 
reaches his majority. This theory is no longer accepted by many 
of our progressive educators. More and more, pupils in our 
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schools are being encouraged not only to study social problems, 
but to write, speak, organize, and otherwise participate in the 
solution of these problems. 

This program recognizes four different levels of student attain- 
ment, namely, the early elementary, including kindergarten and 
grades 1, 2, and 3; the later elementary, including grades 4, 5, 
and 6; the junior secondary grades, 7, 8, and 9; and the senior 
secondary, grades 10, 11, and 12. In the early elementary grades 
material things from the immediate environment are made the 
basis of study and inquiry. As the child grows in experience and 
becomes acquainted with the things about him, he has the back- 
ground for exploring and learning about things in other places and 
in other periods of history. By the time the child has reached the 
later elementary grades, he should be able to study about things 
which are more remote and abstract to his experience. How- 
ever, in every grade, care should be taken to direct the learning 
of pupils around significant areas of human activity. 

The study of any unit should begin with current and local phases 
of the problem, for the reason that what now exists is more 
significant to intelligent living than that which has preceded. In 
history as in economics, a law of diminishing returns operates. 
The more remote chronologically a fact is from the present, the 
less significance that fact has in interpreting the present. This 
law does not mean that the historical background of facts declines 
in importance in the same chronological order, nor that every 
happening in history five thousand or more years ago is significant. 
It does presume, however, that understanding the present is more 
significant to intelligent living than knowing what happened in 
the remote past. A better formula than to study either the present 
without a perspective of the past or the past without a perspective 
of the present is to combine the two in a study of trends which 
are significant to the present order of society and which are likely 
to remain significant for some years to come. 

For example, a class has undertaken a study of the educational 
agencies in the community. In the course of their study they 
manifest an interest in knowing something about the educational 
system which has preceded and whether it functioned in the same 
manner as does the present system. With resources for investi- 
gation available, a counter-chronological study can be begun. In 
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following this plan, students proceed from that which they have 
seen and experienced to that which they must visualize in their 
minds. To reproduce any phase of the past as it actually was is 
impossible. The most that can be hoped for is an approximation 
of what has been. If we assume that the class in its initial explora- 
tion has traced the roots of the present educational system in their 
state, it may follow that they may be led to make an investigation 
of the educational systems in other states and countries. In every 
instance, pupils should be aided and encouraged to extend the 
horizon of their knowledge as far as time and the importance of 
the unit under investigation seems to justify. 

The plan presented in the outline centers about problems which 
are significant to our present and probable future state of society. 
These problems in many instances deal with controversial issues 
but this does not mean that either teachers or pupils need take 
sides. A candid and open investigation of the issues involved and 
the conclusions reached are far more constructive than a heated 
debate which induces pupils to close their minds to any point of 
view which does not agree with their own predilections. Handling 
problems in the manner proposed here will require considerable 
study and interpretation of factual materials as a basis for reach- 
ing conclusions. But the more pupils become skilled in this pro- 
cedure, the more capable they will be of meeting in an intelligent 
manner new social situations as they arise. 

In order to understand correctly any phase of society, pupils 
should obtain an historical perspective of each problem considered. 
The historical study should be an outgrowth of and should follow 
the investigation of contemporary aspects of the problem. Thus, 
the study of history is not neglected in this program, but it 
becomes a means for interpreting more clearly modern tendencies. 
In each instance data pertinent to the problem under considera- 
tion should be drawn from the history of the locality and state 
since this tends to facilitate motivation and to deepen the under- 
standing and appreciation of pupils for their community. 

Every teacher should keep in mind that the work of the school 
is a cooperative venture for both teacher and pupils. Both are 
engaged in a common quest for knowledge through class activity. 
Planning creative activities and investigating the various aspects 
of the problem under consideration should be the function of 
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the pupils receiving counsel and direction from the teacher. There 
are, however, certain basic principles which may serve as a guide 
in the development of units of study. 

The suggestions given in the program comprise phases of society 
around which units may be developed. Pupils should have a major 
part in determining the units to be studied during the year. Such 
units should be an outgrowth of pupil interests and should repre- 
sent significant aspects of present society. The preparation of a 
bibliography, the collection of materials of study, outlining phases 
of the problem to be studied, dividing the class in small groups for 
studying special aspects of the unit, and determining the phase of 
the problem which each group shall consider are cooperative enter- 
prises for teachers and pupils. 

Reports, exhibits, and general discussion should usually follow 
a period of investigation and study. In general class discussion, 
every pupil should be encouraged to participate. It is very prob- 
able that differences of opinion will often arise. The teacher may 
use such opportunities for developing a tolerant understanding and 
appreciation for the opinion of others. To follow the policy of 
tolerance does not mean that a pupil should subordinate his ideas 
to the opinion of others unless it can be clearly shown that the 
proffered opinion is not founded on good evidence and sound 
judgment. 

The social studies classroom should be a laboratory in which 
every pupil has a task to perform. In the social studies laboratory 
there should be a number of tables sufficiently large to accom- 
modate about four pupils. Books, periodicals, pictures, charts, 
maps, pamphlets, newspapers, and other similar materials should 
be sufficiently numerous to permit each pupil enrolled in the 
class to make some individual investigations of the problem under 
consideration. 

According to the proposed social studies program data drawn 
from the immediate community and state are used to introduce 
pupils to the broader phases of the units selected for study. Fur- 
thermore, the history of the state is utilized to clarify the study 
being made in as far as this history is pertinent. Studying the life 
and activities of people by beginning at home should lead to a 
deeper appreciation and understanding of the heritage of the past 
and at the same time should equip pupils with more essential 
information for dealing with contemporary problems. 
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GEORGE CLYMER 


By Wa ter H. Mour 
George School, George School, Pa. 


EORGE CLYMER, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence and the Constitution, was the son of Christopher 
and Deborah Fitzwater Clymer and was born in Philadelphia on 
March 16, 1739. The death of his parents in 1740 left the 
youngster in care of his uncle, William Coleman, a Philadelphia 
merchant and shipbuilder. His education was the result of exten- 
sive browsing in his uncle’s library and a brief term at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, from which he did not graduate. His busi- 
ness training was received in his uncle’s counting house and in 
the counting house of Reese Meredith, which he entered in 1764. 
Later, he became a partner in the firm which was known as 
Meredith and Clymer. In 1765 he married Meredith’s daughter 
Elizabeth. 

Clymer’s portrait by Peale is in Independence Hall. It shows 
him as a well-formed man of medium height with a large massive 
head set firmly on the shoulders. The forehead is expansive, the 
eyes are grey, the nose aquiline, the lips thin, and the chin firm 
and well rounded. 

His participation in the life of the city is indicated by member- 
ship in the Philadelphia Common Council from 1770-1775, by 
his appointment in 1772 as justice of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, and by his services as an alderman in 1775. 

He was early associated with the patriot cause and with the 
movements which led to the Revolution, for in 1765 he and his 
partners signed the non-importation resolutions, and he was also 
a member of the committee which requested the agents of the 
East India Company to resign. As a member of the Committee 
of Correspondence he supported a call for the First Continental 
Congress. In November, 1775, he was appointed a member of 
the Pennsylvania Council of Safety and served on the committee 
which superintended the fortification of Fort Island. 

The general confidence in his ability and leadership led to 
Clymer’s selection as one of the continental treasurers in July, 
1775, and to his election to Congress on July 20, 1776, with Benja- 
min Rush, James Wilson, George Ross, and George Taylor, to 
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replace the delegates who refused to sign the Declaration of 
Independence. 

His activities also included military service. As a captain of 
volunteers in General Cadwallader’s brigade, he took part in the 
unsuccessful attempt to cross Dunk’s Ferry and also in the Battle 
of Princeton. 

During his congressional terms which included the years 1776-77 
and 1780-82, Clymer was a valuable member as is shown by his 
election to important committees and by his services as a repre- 
sentative of Congress on serious missions. He devoted much of 
his time to the business of the Board of War. When Congress 
adjourned to Baltimore because Philadelphia was in danger of 
capture, George Clymer, Robert Morris, and George Walton were 
left as an executive committee to carry on business. 

A review of the Journals of the Continental Congress indicates 
George Clymer’s many activities. We find that he was a member 
of the committee inquiring into Schuyler’s conduct of the Northern 
army, that he voted against granting Arnold the rank of major- 
general, and that when disorders on the Pennsylvania frontier 
necessitated an inquiry into the conditions in the vicinity of Fort 
Pitt, he was chosen as one of the Congressional Committee of 
Investigation. His activities were not limited purely to military 
affairs, for he served on the committee which recommended the 
establishment of a mint, he was a member of the committee which 
reported on the consular conventions to be established with France, 
and he was also a member of the committee which reported on 
the West India Trade. 

Clymer’s interest in stable business conditions made him an early 
supporter of a banking system. On May 17, 1780, with Robert 
Morris and John Nixon he organized the bank of Pennsylvania 
and on December 31, 1781, Congress incorporated the Bank of 
North America with Clymer and Morris as directors. 

His services were not confined solely to the national field, for 
as a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly he wrote a report 
recommending the mitigation of the penal code. He was also one 
of the petitioners for a bicameral legislature in Pennsylvania. 

A second phase of Clymer’s national services was as a member 
of the Constitutional Convention in 1787. Although not so dis- 
tinguished as his Pennsylvania colleagues, James Wilson and Ben- 
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jamin Franklin, he participated in the debates and committee work 
of the Convention. He was a member of the committee which 
considered the assumption of state debts. He spoke in favor 
of an export tax with certain limitations, and finally he favored 
the ratification of the Constitution by a majority of the states and 
the people. 

Clymer’s importance as a leader of public opinion is shown 
by the fact that he was one of the eight congressmen-at-large 
chosen by Pennsylvania in the first Congress under the Constitu- 
tion. He stood fourth with a vote of 8,094, Frederick Muhlen- 
berg being first with a total of 8,707 votes. His view of the duties 
of a representative was not such as to meet with popular approval 
because he felt that a representative should think for his constitu- 
ents rather than with them. He served only one term during 
which time he was an active member but not an outstanding leader. 
A survey of the Journals of the House of Representatives shows 
that he was usually present when votes on important questions 
were taken. He served on such committees as that which replied 
to the message of President Washington, the committee on elec- 
tions, and the one which prepared for the first census. He took 
an active part in the debates concerning the site of the new 
national capital, favoring a location in his own state on the banks 
of the Susquehanna. His votes in favor of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and in opposition to the taking away of the power 
of direct taxation by constitutional amendment are two of the 
numerous ones which indicate his strict attention to business. 

After his term in Congress he became the head of the excise 
department of Pennsylvania, and in this capacity was sent to 
Pittsburgh to gather evidence against the whiskey rebels. The 
death of his son Meredith, who was serving with the army sent 
to crush the rebellion, hastened Clymer’s resignation from a posi- 
tion which was extremely distasteful to him. 

President Washington’s respect for his ability led him in 1796 
to appoint Clymer, with Colonel Hawkins and Colonel Pickens to 
negotiate a treaty with the Creek and Cherokee Indians of Georgia. 
This was done in an able and successful fashion. 

Some of Clymer’s later services to his community included the 
presidency of the Philadelphia Bank and also of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, the vice-presidency of the Philadelphia Agricultural 
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Society and of the American Philosophical Society, and a trustee- 
ship at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Clymer owned extensive tracts of land and showed considerable 
interest in the development of agriculture. A very interesting 
letter to George Morgan, who was then living at Princeton, shows 
an excellent drawing of a new farming implement which we would 
now call a cultivator. He also made inquiries concerning the 
Hessian fly which seemed to have done considerable damage in 
New Jersey. 

In 1798 Clymer purchased Summerseat at Morrisville. This 
he deeded to his son Henry with whom he and his family made 
their home. He died January 24, 1813, and is buried in the 
Friends Meeting Cemetery at Hanover and Montgomery Streets, 
Trenton, New Jersey. A bronze plate marking the grave was 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonies on September 29, 1937. 
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Edited by James A. BARNES 
Temple University 


Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century. By Arthur 
Cecil Bining. Publications of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
Vol. IV. (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1938. 
Pp. 227. Illustrations.) 


This work, taken in conjunction with Professor Bining’s British Regula- 
tion of the Colonial Iron Industry (1933) places our knowledge of early 
iron manufacture upon a broader and more solid foundation than that of 
any other American industry. Like the earlier work, it is characterized 
by not only deep, but broad scholarship, and exhibits the writer’s ability at 
condensation without loss of clarity. The volume, moreover, is most read- 
able—an achievement rare in the writing of economic histories. 

Pennsylvania iron manufacture is given its proper setting in the first 
chapter which treats of the early attempts at ironmaking in all the colonies. 
Then follows an excellent description of “The Iron Plantations,” which is 
more than a mere economic study. It is, in reality, a study of a type 
of early Pennsylvania society. The establishment of the industry next 
comes under consideration and is carried from the founding of Thomas 
Rutter’s forge on Manatawny Creek in 1716 to the end of the eighteenth 
century, during which period over 160 furnaces and forges were operating 
to make Pennsylvania the pre-eminent center of American iron manufacture. 

Professor Bining’s exposition of the technique of iron fabrication is extra- 
ordinarily lucid for the uninformed reader, and this is to be attributed to 
his own relations to the industry. He writes not only from the sources, but 
from his own practical experience in the field, and from an enthusiasm born 
of that experience. 

To the reviewer the most significant chapter is that devoted to “The 
Workers.” ‘This is the best account of early American labor conditions that 
he has seen, and taken with the chapter on the ironmasters, gives the reader 
a picture not only of what may be called the economic institution, but also 
of the men who made it a going concern. When we learn, for instance, 
that in 1761 John Shaw was to be paid eighteen pounds and a pair of shoes 
for stocking a forge with charcoal, “and if he does not get drunk above 
once in three months, a pair of stockings and his diet,” we somehow are 
coming to grips with a human phase of the labor problem. 

The industry demanded capital, and the ironmasters were truly masters 
of men. They lived in the grand manner and ruled over large numbers of 
people. The management of a plantation required far more than a mere 
technical knowledge of mining and smelting processes. Nor was the iron 
industry without its hazards to the entrepreneur. Capital was hard to 
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secure in the colony and Professor Bining remarks that there was a large 
number of failures. 

Forty-two illustrations of furnaces, machinery, products, and producers 
admirably supplement the text, although one regrets the fact that the pub- 
lisher and printer did not do them justice. In the appendix are gathered 
statistics on all the furnaces and forges established before 1800, and tables 
of the outputs of certain furnaces. The bibliography is exhaustive. 

Altogether this work is a model for research, organization and presenta- 
tion of economic history, and leads us to await eagerly the appearance of 
the next volume in which the story will be carried on into the nineteenth 
century. 


Brown University Cart BripENBAUGH. 


Early Western Pennsylvania Politics. By Russell J. Ferguson. (Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1938. Pp. 300. Illustrations, 
$3.00.) 


Political history in the United States is most effectively treated when it 
comprehends its natural area, the nation. The narrower the scope of the 
investigation, the more difficult become the tests of organization and inter- 
pretation because of the intermingling of local, state and federal issues, 
and the increasing importance of factors primarily personal. For this reason 
much honest inquiry into local politics in America has resulted in mere 
chronicle, interesting as research, but so taken up with locality that it 
fails to tie up with the broader aspects of history. 

Dr. Ferguson, in his presentation of the political history of the tramon- 
tane counties of Pennsylvania from 1773 to 1823, has succeeded in playing 
both the annalist and the interpreter. He deals not so much with a dozen 
counties as with a “segment of the frontier,” presenting a case study of 
political thought and action among pioneer people which ought to command 
interested readers beyond the geographical limits set by the book. 

In a pleasing narrative style, the author takes up the early boundary 
dispute between Virginia and western Pennsylvania, the formation of the 
state Constitution of 1776, the early political demands of the westerners, 
their opposition to the federal Constitution and to the state Constitution of 
1790, and the formation of parties based upon national issues. He traces 
the rapid growth and decline of Federalism beyond the mountains, the 
triumph of Republicanism, the consolidation of the Jeffersonian party and its 
continuing power under new leadership after the War of 1812, concluding 
with a brief statement of the economic issues which motivated political 
action from 1816 to the rise of Jacksonism in 1823. The narrative is sup- 
plemented by numerous biographical sketches and by short summaries at the 
conclusion of each chapter. 

The book leaves the impression that while nothing important has been 
overlooked, the treatment is less detailed than is desirable in so limited a 
work. The bibliography and footnotes indicate that chief reliance was 
placed upon newspapers and secondary materials. For these reasons the 
reviewer feels that the claim of the publishers that the book is “a definitive 
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statement of the subject with which it deals,” is too strong. It is neverthe- 
less the best book, by far, yet published in its field. 

While the study is commendably free of small errors, to one it seems 
necessary to call attention. In stating that Thomas Atkinson, editor of the 
Crawford Messenger, inaugurated the “Jackson for President” boom in the 
fall of 1820, Dr. Ferguson anticipates by two years. The first editorial 
recommendation of Jackson in that paper was printed on September 17, 
1822, not on September 17, 1820, as cited (p. 266, note 18). The reviewer 
also failed to find any issues of the Crawford Messenger for January 27th 
or November 23rd, 1823, as cited (p. 266, note 19). 

On the whole Dr. Ferguson’s work is clear, complete and reliable. The 
author has dignified regional history by generous interpretation without 
losing the local flavor of his subject and has presented a highly necessary 
piece of research into the too much neglected history of the western part 
of the Commonwealth. 

Franklin and Marshall College Pure S. Kien. 


Autobiography of Isaac Jones Wistar. (Philadelphia: The Wistar Institute 
of Anatomy and Biology, 1937. Pp. viii, 528. $5.00.) 


Few Pennsylvanians of the nineteenth century had a more adventurous 
career than General Wistar. From the Gold Rush to the close of the 
Civil War he was involved in a series of strenuous activities. In 1849 he 
was just turned twenty-one and as yet unestablished. He heeded the call 
of gold and traveled overland (April-August) with as absorbing a sequence 
of dangers and escapes as any romancer could conjure. Then he spent 
several years as a trapper and trader wandering from Panama to Canada. 
Thereupon he settled down to study law in San Francisco and became the 
partner of the famous Colonel E. D. Baker. In 1858 he returned to Phila- 
delphia, but had hardly settled down to the law when the Civil War broke 
out. His war experiences were strenuous and one marvels how he sur- 
vived the wounds and illnesses which afflicted him. 

Upon the return of peace he entered business, but of this he says little. 
We may suspect that his business adventures were no less strenuous. 
Toward the close of his career he became interested in developing the 
Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and generously endowed this notable enterprise. He also became 
interested in his family history and in relating his own adventures. So he 
wrote this thrilling autobiography, introduced by a genealogy of the Wistar- 
Wister families and concluded by a sketch of the Wistar Institute prepared 
by the late Dr. Greenman and Edmond J. Farris. 

This book is absorbing and exciting reading. General Wistar knew how 
to describe adventure vigorously and interestingly, yet without apparent 
exaggeration. He displays himself truly as a man of great strength and 
resourcefulness with very decided opinions, among which was a low opinion 
of American politics. Its greatest contributions to Pennsylvania history 
relate to the participation of the Commonwealth in the Civil War and the 
development of the Wistar Institute, together with some choice bits about 
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canals and railroads, and J. Edgar Thomson. But forget history, and read 
it, just for the fine flavor of adventure which pervades the autobiography. 
University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHots. 


Bibliographie des Deutschtums der Kolonialszeitlichen Einwanderung in 
Nordamerika insbesondere der Pennsylvanien-Deutschen und ihrer 
Nachkommen, 1683-1933. Zusammengestellt und herausgegeben von 
Emil Meynen. (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1937.) 


English title: Bibliography on German Settlements in Colonial North 
America, especially on the Pennsylvania Germans and their Descendants, 
1683-1933. Compiled and edited by Emil Meynen. (Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1937.) 


Not since the appearance in 1934 of the Pennsylvania German Pioneers 
(A Publication of the Original Lists of Arrivals in the Port of Philadelphia 
from 1727-1808) by Ralph Beaver Strassburger and William John Hinke, 
has so fundamental and lasting a contribution been made to the study of 
the colonial Germans of the eighteenth century. The imposing bibliography 
presented here by Emil Meynen is so comprehensive, thorough, and pene- 
trating that it replaces everything of the kind that has gone before. It 
gathers in its dragnet the titles of all existing bibliographies as well as 
library and archive collections, and advances our knowledge concerning 
every nook and cranny of source and research material in this particular 
field of American colonial history. 

Dr. Meynen spent three years (1930-1932) in this country on a Rocke- 
feller Fellowship, primarily for a “cultural-geographical survey of the 
Pennsylvania-German habitat.” A bibliography intended originally only for 
his own orientation grew into an exhaustive compilation of about 8,000 
titles, which he now offers not as a bibliophile investigation, but with the 
purpose of serving research workers. It may be regarded as the first 
fruit of Dr. Meynen’s conscientious labors, his travels throughout the whole 
area of the German colonial settlements, and his personal acquaintance with 
land, people, and libraries. Other works in his special department of 
geographical science (University of Berlin) will follow, as the one 
announced: “Das deutschpennsylvanische Bauernland. Eine kulturgeo- 
graphische Studie auf Grund eigener Forschung in den Jahren 1930-1932.” 
To him it is a part of the large subject of the three great German emigra- 
tions of the eighteenth century to three frontiers: the Danube lowlands of 
Banat and Batschka, the Volga pioneer lands of Russia, and finally the 
promised land of William Penn and other American colonies, destined to 
become the greatest German emigration. 

Dr. Meynen was undoubtedly himself surprised at the vast amount of 
writing that has been done on the colonial Germans, especially during the 
past fifty years. He observes that now Bancroft’s remark no longer holds, 
that neither the Germans nor their descendants have laid claim to all that 
is their due. In his address before the Pennsylvania-German Society (given 
at Pennsburg, October 21, 1932), in which he outlines the plan of his 
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bibliography, he pays a tribute to the esteem in which the Pennsylvania 
Germans hold their ancestors (p. xix): “I wonder if there is any other 
group of men among the descendants of colonial emigrants who in honor 
of their inheritance and in love of their native surroundings have given such 
effective contributions to the cultural and social history of their own as 
well as that of their adopted country, as have the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans... .” The bibliography does not limit itself, however, to the sub- 
ject of the Pennsylvania Germans, but includes the history of German immi- 
gration to all the American colonies. 

A Table of Contents, printed both in English and German for wide 
usefulness on both sides of the Atlantic, exhibits the compiler’s broad 
and scientific approach. The vast material is divided into subjects as: 
The American and the European background; Germans in the American 
continent before 1683; the Germans in Pennsylvania, in Carolina, the Pala- 
tines in New York, New England, Canada, etc.; the religious denominations ; 
sectarians, churches; education; handicrafts, industries; the wars; and the 
advance of the frontier. From general we go to special works, treatises 
in detail, papers, addresses, reports, etc. No sifting of material is attempted, 
nor is there any criticism. County histories are enumerated with the work 
of recognized historians, and local items, eulogies, and family history with 
critical biography. The material, however, is well ordered and grouped. 
Each title is given a successive reference number up to 7858, but there are 
many sub-numbers, as: 98, 98a; 214a—214w (25 titles). The numbers are 
placed conveniently at the right hand below the description of the title. 
An index of authors carries us readily through the maze of material by 
means of the reference numbers. A special index of surnames (Familien- 
namen-Register) gives us the references to about 1,800 titles of family 
histories, showing that special attention has been given to genealogical 
records, a feature that will be of great help to American genealogists. Dr. 
Meynen regrets that he was unable to give account of the historical 
romances and works of fiction about Pennsylvania and other colonial Ger- 
mans because he had to give his first attention to scientific source material; 
but in the above-mentioned address (p. xvii) he expresses the hope that 
this may become the subject of a subsequent contribution before the Penn- 
sylvania-German Society, since “this body of fiction gives a colorful picture 
of land, life, homes and traditions.” 

A valuable suggestion is made by Dr. Meynen in regard to the continua- 
tion of this great bibliographical work, viz.: that it be followed by a 
corresponding work on the German immigration of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in the United States. There might be some necessary 
overlapping of titles, but the material is quite as vast in extent, covering 
travel literature and biographical and statistical sources spread over still 
wider areas and therefore not easy of access and little known to research 
workers. Dr. Meynen has led the way and proved again that the Germans 
are the best of all bibliographers. We owe to him a large debt of gratitude 
for this scholarly, scientific compilation of the highest standard, and acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness also to the publisher for launching this well-printed, 
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handsomely fashioned, fundamental, and impressive work. It is destined to 
become an indispensable book of reference in every American library that 
is at all interested in the colonial history of the United States. 

Cornell University A. B. Faust. 


Boies Penrose: Symbol of an Era. By Robert Douglas Bowden. (New 
York: Greenberg Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. lx, 274. $3.00.) 


Mr. Bowden has written a study of Penrose as an example of a machine 
politician. It is not biography in the usual sense, but psychological analysis 
and descriptive politics. Penrose’s character and intellectual outlook are 
examined in detail and the author’s conclusions are developed repetitiously 
throughout the book. 

The man, Penrose, is characterized by these four generalizations: “His 
first, last, and only love was politics.” “He had an unshakable obsession of 
greatness.” “He was boldly, consistently, beautifully free from hypocrisy.” 
“He had no scruples or ‘set’ principles to live up to or avoid.” The illus- 
tration of these, together with descriptions of Penrose’s personal habits are 
the substance of the narrative. 

The material has been gathered, we are informed, by interviews with men 
who knew Penrose. Other than this, there is no internal evidence that any 
but easily available materials have been used. One who looks here for 
new light upon any of the events of national politics in which Penrose 
played a part will be disappointed. The historical framework is used 
merely to display the character of Penrose and the system of machine 
politics of which he was a part. 

The value of the study lies in its description of the political methods of 
the recent past. Hidden as these naturally are, their discovery and accurate 
presentation is an unusual achievement. It is difficult to estimate how ade- 
quately Mr. Bowden has done this task as there are no citations of evidence. 
Instead we are presented with frequent quotations of conversations, some 
of which cannot be dignified as more than imaginative reconstructions. 
Then too there is evidence of gullibility in such statements as this, “He was 
as well posted on the work of state legislators or city councils [sic], from 
Montana to Florida, as any citizen of these far-away places” (page 208). 
Moreover, the study is another illustration of the expansion into book length 
of a thesis much better suited to a brief essay. If the superficial historical 
framework has not been included and the repetitious elements rigidly elimi- 
nated, the book would reduce itself to the size of an article suitable for 
periodical publication. 

University of Missouri Exmer ELtis. 


A Report of the Susquehanna River Expedition. Compiled and Annotated 
by Warren King Moorehead. (Andover, Mass.: The Andover Press, 
1938. Pp. 144, Plates. $2.45.) 


This book covers an archaeological exploration trip from the source to the 
mouth of the Susquehanna River in 1916. The writer, Warren King Moore- 
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head, and his scientific assistant, Alanson B. Skinner of the Museum of the 
American Indian, New York City, were assisted by six trained field workers 
and traveled down the river in canoes. The trip was financed by the Museum 
of the American Indian and sponsored by the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission. Dr. Moorehead is the dean of American field archaeology. His ex- 
perience in the field is vast and covers a considerable part of North America. 
For many years he has been director of the Department of American Arch- 
aeology at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. As this trip 
was purely survey in nature, only a few of the important Indian sites 
along the river could be investigated. Dr. Moorehead does not neglect the 
human interest associated with the trip down the river. To him, field work 
and archaeology has always been an adventure and he visualized and fore- 
told as early as 1916 about the possibilities of future research along Penn- 
sylvania’s great river. 

The work contains an excellent analysis of the archaeology of the eastern 
branch of the Susquehanna River by T. B. Stewart, of Lock Haven. It also 
includes a more or less modern cultural classification of the upper Susque- 
hanna archaeological sites prepared by Rowland B. Hill, of Oneonta, New 
York. Altogether the perusal of this book guarantees a pleasant evening to 
anyone interested in the pre-history of central Pennsylvania. 





